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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


MHE whole world has been shocked by the news of the 

earthquake in Japan on last Saturday afternoon 
which practically obliterated the great cities of Tokyo 
and Yokohama and which, so far as one can judge, was 
the worst earthquake recorded in history. The famous 
earthquakes at Lisbon, Martinique, Valparaiso, Messina, 
San Francisco, and the Abruzzi seem small by comparison. 
The slowness with which the details have come through 
is in itself a sign of the appalling severity of this cataclysm. 
Japan has been stricken with paralysis at the centre. 
The deep concern and the sympathy with Japan felt by 
everyone here is patent. Relief funds have at once been 
opened. The China Squadron of the British Navy has 
been sent to Japanese waters to help in the work of relief. 
It is said that at Yokohama no building remains standing. 
It is estimated that in the districts of Yokohama and 
Tokyo 240,000 lives have been lost and that the total 
casualties may amount to nearly half a million. 








om 





* * * * 


The terror inspired by the repeated shocks and the 
falling of houses was magnified by the breaking out of 
fires in all directions, and at Yokohama and other points 
on the Bay of Tokyo by the inrush of seismic waves. 
Bridges fell and railways were snapped and twisted out 
of shape. It is said that one or two islands in the Bay 
much frequented by summer visitors disappeared and 
that new islands rose to the surface. The fires could be 
checked only by blowing up belts of the ruined 
houses. Most of the food supplies were destroyed and 
arder (though only partial order) could be maintained 
among desperate people only by the proclamation of 
martial law. Nobody from the outside was allowed to 
The acute famine was made more 


enter the capital, 





terrible by the absence of water, as the whole water 
system had been destroyed. The cause of the fires was 
the breaking of the gas pipes through the collapse of 
the houses and the explosion of the oil tanks. Although 
Tokyo did not suffer so much as Yokohama all the 
Government buildings were demolished as well as the 
Foreign Embassies, including the British Embassy. 
An instance of the appalling completeness of the 
catastrophe is the fate which is reported to have 
overtaken the Fuji spinning mills near the famous 
Mount Fuji. The mills crashed to the ground and some 
eight thousand operatives perished. According to a 
report published in the Daily Chronicle of Thursday, the 
great docks at Yokohama are a jumble of ruins. 
Apparently the bottom of the harbour has_ been 
considerably raised and relief ships have to feel their 
way in with much caution. 
* * * * 

The probable effect of these awful events upon the 
whole fabric of life in Japan is a pitiful subject for specu- 
lation. It has been said that the loss in terms of money 
to Japan cannot be much less than £1,000,000,000. 
How long will Japan take to recover from such a stu- 
pendous shock? The only consoling thought is that 
economic and material wreckage generally seems to be 
worse at first than later events prove it to have been. 
The Japanese people are capable, extremely industrious 
and invincible in spirit. An example of their capacity to 
redeem a situation is the present prosperous city of Osaka, 
which was burnt down fifteen years ago. 

* * + * 

Italy, greatly moved by the recent massacre of her 
representatives near Janina, is challenging the competence 
of the League of Nations to deal with the matter, and 
when we go to press on Thursday the outcome is uncer- 
tain. We feel strongly that if the authority of the 
League is not asserted now it will steadily diminish, 
It is a testing crisis. In order to make the situation as 
plain as possible we shall take the events in their proper 
order. On the afternoon of Friday, August 81st, ten 
Italian vessels arrived at Corfu and, according to the 
special correspondent of the Times, began to bombard the 
town after ten minutes’ notice had been given. The shots 
caused many casualties in the main fort, where there 
were several hundred Armenian orphans as well as other 
refugee women and children who were being cared for 
by the administrators of the Lord Mayor’s Fund. It is 
reported that there were other victims among children 
bathing on the beach. Altogether ten to fifteen civilians 
were killed. After the brief bombardment the Italian 
troops landed and occupied the town. The Times 
correspondent says that the bombardment was “entirely 
unnecessary.” The naval officer at the head of this 
undertaking very likely acted on his own authority in 
firing. The Italian Government has declared that the 
occupation is “ peaceful and temporary.” The French 


“ 


occupation of Mytilene in 1901 and that of Vera Cruz 
by America are quoted as precedents. 
* * * * 

The seizure of Corfu followed a meeting of the Italian 

which had considered the Greek Government’s 

The Greek reply was to the 


Cabinet, 
reply to the ultimatum. 
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effect that Greece would offer a full apology for the 
murder of the Italian representatives on Greek soil, 
that she would hold a solemn funeral ceremony at Athens 
and that the Greek ships would salute the Italian flag 
while themselves flying the Italian flag, but that she 
could not consent to hold an inquiry into the massacre 
within five days with the help of the Italian Military 
Attaché, or undertake to execute all found guilty, or pay 
an indemnity of £500,000 within five days. 
: * * - 

The counter-stroke of Greece to the action of Italy 
was to appeal to the League of Nations last Saturday 
at Geneva. The British Government, though not at all 
inclined to repeat the mistake of Mr. Lloyd George and 
to favour Greece at the expense of anybody else, have 
very rightly expressed the opinion that the whole affair 
is essentially one for the League of Nations. We are 
sorry to say that the attitude of the Government here 
and most of the comments in the British newspapers 
have been very badly viewed in Italy, where Great 
Britain has been hotly denounced. Public opinion in 
Italy has also been directed indignantly against the 
League of Nations. At the Council of the Italian 
Ministers on Tuesday, Signor Mussolini said that he was 
“surprised and pained” by the tone of Great Britain. 
“The League of Nations,” he added, “has shown a 
tendency to wish to assume the task of settling the 
question. This is absolutely inadmissible. If necessary, 
Italy will withdraw from the League.” ; 

* * . * 

At Geneva on Tuesday night an emergency meeting 
of the Council of the League had before it certain 
Greek proposals to the effect that the Council should 
appoint neutral representatives to superintend the 
inguiry into the origin of the massacre of the Italians, 
and that the Council should appoint a Commission (a 
Greek, an Italian, and a neutral, for example, the 
President of the Swiss Federal Tribunal or the President 
of the Permanent Court of International Justice) to 
settle the amount of the indemnity to be paid by Greece. 
The Greek Government offered to deposit forthwith at 
a bank in Switzerland £500,000 as a pledge of the imme- 
diate payment of whatever indemnity might be decided 
upon by the Commission. 

* * * * 

At the mecting of the Council of the League at Geneva 
on Wednesday, Signor Salandra, the principal Italian 
delegate, read to the Council what was called the 
“irrevocable decision”? of the Italian Government that 
the League is not competent to deal with the case. 
Signor Salandra went on to declare that the right body 
to decide was the Council of Ambassadors in Paris. When 
Signor Salandra had finished Viscount Ishii, the President, 
proposed that the discussion should be adjourned until 
all the members could receive instructions from their 
Governments. It was agreed that such an adjournment 
was necessary, but Lord Robert Cecil asked that he might 
have the opportunity before the adjournment of calling 
attention to Articles X., XII. and XV. of the Covenant. 
These were accordingly read both in French and English. 
The mere reading of the text of these articles produced an 
obvious impression upon the audience. Lord Robert 
Cecil then said :— 

“I do not want to add anything except this: I would point out 
that these Articlés are to be found not only in the Treaty of Versailles, 
but also in the Treaties of St. Germain, Neuilly and Trianon ; and 
if those Treaties are to be disregarded the whole settlement of the 
New Europe will be shaken.” 

These pointed words, emphatically and _ earnestly 
delivered, were received with an unexpected outburst of 
applause—for the public had been admitted to the 
hall, This spontaneous proof of the approval earned 





ot 

by the British policy of supporting the League was 

very encouraging. We sincerely hope that France Will 

not waver, though her final support of the League jg hy 

no means assured. : 
* * a * 

In the Daily News of last Saturday Sir Frederick Maurice 
discussed that very important item in the Agenda of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations—the draft Treaty fop 
mutual military guarantees and limitation of armaments, 
In its present form the Treaty is an amalgamation of thy 
proposals of Lord Robert Cecil and of the Freng, 
Hitherto Lord Robert has acted in this matter under , 
mandate from South Africa, but he is now attending at 
Geneva as the official head of the British delegation with 
the authority of the British Government behind hip, 
The first object of the Treaty is to give point and definitigy 
to the vague and much criticized Clause X. of th 
Covenant. Taken literally, that clause obliges eyery 
member of the League in any part of the world to come 
to the help of any other member. For practical purposes 
this means hardly anything. As Sir Frederick Maurice 
says, no one in his senses expects a State in South Amerieg 
to fly to the assistance of some little Balkan country, 
however unjustly that little country may be attacked, 

* - * * 


It is proposed in the draft Treaty that the obligations of 
mutual assistance shall be limited continentally. That 
is to say, European nations would help European naitiogs, 
Asiati¢ nations would help Asiatic nations, and so op, 
But the condition of assistance will be that the State 
claiming assistance shall have reduced its armaments on 
the agreed scale. The Council of the League is to decide 


within four days which is the aggressor State and to | 


prescribe the form which assistance shall take. Within 
the scope of the general continental guarantees two or 
more States may make treaties of guarantee between 
themselves. The validity of all such arrangements, 
however, is to be conditional upon the agreed limitation of 
armaments. Sir Frederick Maurice believes that this 
scheme brings the problems of security and armaments 
nearer to a solution than ever before. The League, 
however, can do no more than recommend it to the 
several Governments. Most Governments, unfortunately, 
will not act till they are pressed by public opinion. We 
trust that everywhere public opinion will get to work. 
%* * x 

The party of British business men, representing Becos 
Traders, Ltd., who went to Russia to examine the trading 
prospects, have returned and presented their report. 
Mr. F. L. Baldwin, Chairman of Becos Traders, Ltd, 
who was one of the party, said that their movements 
were not hindered in any way, and information and 
assistance were readily given. ‘* We got in touch with 
several opportunities of doing business, which I am 
certain will mature satisfactorily.” The thing that 
struck the visitors most, said Mr. Baldwin, was the 
“extraordinary ability” with which the Sovict was 
struggling with the financial situation. Expenditure 
was being cut down and taxation increased. An attempt 
was being made to establish the currency on the cher 
vonets basis. The chervonet is the equivalent of 8 
pound sterling. The new currency was being backed by 
gold or gold securities up to 25 per cent., and by other 
securities, such as short-term bills, for the remainder 
The visitors noticed that the value of the rouble was 
falling all the time as against the chervonet. 

~ * ** ** 

In the promotion of trade the Soviet, as Mr. Baldwil 
went on to point out, was subordinating everything 
the development of agriculture, Unfortunately, it had 
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yo money to spend abroad on agricultural machinery, 


which was much necded. As for the manual workers, 
they were working harder than before the War for lower 
wages. Mr. Baldwin summed up his impressions by 
saying that he was “ infinitely more hopeful than he 
was when he went to Russia. We hope his optimism 1s 
not misplaced. We have heard quite other views about 
the chervonet currency—that it has steadily fallen in 
value, for instance—and there is no doubt that the 
Soviet, though it apparently has no money for agricultural 
machinery, has enough to send liberal supplies to the 
Communists in Germany. We say this only by way of 
caution. The last thing we want to do is to discourage 
trade with Russia. The more we can get the better. We 
may add that the British Government, after inquiring into 
the speeches of M. Rakovsky, has accepted him as Russian 
frade Representative in London in succession to M. 
Krassin. a J . ‘ 

The Fifty-fifth Trades Union Congress opened at 
Plymouth on Monday. It was at Plymouth, by the way, 
that the Congress decided in 1899 to create the political 
Labour Party as we know it. The President, Mr. J. B. 
Williams, referred to this fact in his address, and declared 
in a hyperbole which seems to have fallen gratefully on 
the ears of his audience that the action was the most 
important ever taken in Plymouth, surpassing both the 
sailing of Drake to defeat the Armada and the setting 
out of the Pilgrim Fathers. The Congress was depressed 
by the knowledge that the Trade Union movement has 
lst over 2,000,000 members in the past two years, 
though, of course, attempts—some rational, some 
irrational—were made to explain away the figures. At 
all events, the membership is still larger than it was before 


the War. 





* * * ™ 


The General Council of the Congress has been unable to 
reach any conclusion about the legal enforcement of 
voluntary agreements. The Association of Joint Indus- 
trial Councils has prepared a Bill to make binding on an 
industry the wages-awards or other agreements of Whitley 
Councils. The existence of this Bill has provided the 
General Council with a pretext for referring the whole 
subject to the Congress. Obviously, the very principle 
of collective bargaining will be undermined to the detri- 
ment of the Trade Unions if the practice spreads of 
repudiating agreements which have been accepted by 
Trade Union officials on behalf of their members. The 
vague presidential address helped very little towards a 
solution of these difficult but vital matters. Most of 
the later sittings were taken up with squabbles among 
various unions. Indignation was also expressed at the 
failure of the campaign to bring men “back to the 
tions.” 

* “ * . 

A decision with regard to the Daily Herald may be 
reached at the Congress on Thursday after we have gone to 
press. The Gencral Council who inquired into the position 
of the paper reported that unless the workers in sufficient 
numbers realized the immense importance of a daily 
Labour newspaper the idea of running such a paper must 
he dropped. Personally we should be sorry if the Daily 
Herald disappeared, partly because we think that Labour, 
like other political parties, ought to have its own organ, 
and partly because it is a great convenience to outsiders 
to know what Labour is thinking. We cannot see, how- 
ever, why Labour should not be able to conduct a paper 
which is self-supporting. The Daily Herald in its present 
form apparently does not appeal very much to the 
manual worker. We cannot help thinking that a Labour 
Paper which presented the news more in the manner of 





other popular newspapers would have a much better 
chance of success. Such a paper would not have 
“ Labour ” written all ever it, but it would have all the 
ordinary political influence in its editorial articles. 

* * : * 

During the past week several persons have been 
summoned in a London Police Court for making a litter 
in one of the public parks. Each of them was 
fined 5s. A year ago we pointed out that the park 
by-laws vested the officials with ample authority to 
prosecute. We could not uralerstand why people were 
allowed to disfigure the parks by strewing about every 
kind of ugly refuse ; and now that action has been taken ; 
we hope that it will continue. If the officials would place 
on their notice boards records of certain prosecutions and 
the penalties inflicted, there would soon be an improvement 
in public manners. The posting at railway stations of 
the details of prosecutions—mercifully omitting the names 
of the defendants—has had a most wholesome effect. 
We have been told that after public holidays the whole 
staffs of the public parks, with special workers added, are 
engaged in clearing up the mess. 

* * * . 

The main facts about the tragic end of the Wrangell 
Island Expedition are stated on page 318, but we want 
to record here our profound regret and to express our 
admiration of the gallantry of the young men who 
occupied the island so long. At first it was supposed 
that the three men who started out on the ice to cross to 
Siberia did so in order to get supplies to save the party 
from starvation, but later information suggests that it 
may be necessary to revise that opinion. Mr. Noice, 
the commander of the Relief Expedition, says that he 
found plenty of game on and about the island and there 
is no suggestion that the party lacked ammunition. All 
apparently were convinced followers of Mr. Stefansson 
in the doctrine that in the polar regions you can “ live 
on the country.” One part, indeed, of the apparatus 
which was essential for putting this doctrine into opera- 
tion was missing; Mr. Noice reports that the party had 
no skin boat for approaching walruses. How such a 
necessary thing came to be lacking is at present a mystery. 
It may be that for want of it the party feared starvation 
and hence undertook the ice journey, which was not in 
itself a long one as such journeys are reckoned. 

* * * * 

Another possible explanation is that the three men, 
who were never heard of again after they started on 
their journey, undertook the expedition through a 
sheer sense of forlornness and desolation. It is almost 
impossible for people at home to imagine the intensity 
of the feelings which would prompt some such activity. 
It has also been suggested that they went to get 
help for Mr. Knight, who was already ill from scurvy, 
but that is not likely, as all the members of the party 
believed that fresh meat is'a preventive of scurvy and 
a cure for it, and they could get fresh walrus at least 
as easily at Wrangell as elsewhere. A_ well-grown 
walrus provides about two tons of meat. Dr. G. C. 
Simpson, head of the Meteorological Office, who was 
physicist to the Scott Antarctic Expedition, said in a 
statement published in the Manchester Guardian of 
Wednesday that the evidence showed that the three 
men had lost their lives “ through a danger common to 
If this be so the explanation is that 


all polar work.” 
But of course we may 


they fell through treacherous ice. 
never know. 
* * » % 
Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 8 per cent. July &, 
1923; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 101%: 
Thursday week, 1023; a year ago, 991f. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A TEST FOR THE LEAGUE. 


E agree with those who maintain that if the League 

of Nations is ignored in the settlement of the 
dispute between Italy and Greece the League will suffer 
an injury which will weaken it at the best and may 
destroy it at the worst. Last week we remarked 
upon the similarity between the ultimatum sent by 
Signor Mussolini to Greece, with its peremptory and 
humiliating conditions, and the ultimatum sent by 
Austria to Serbia in 1914. The 1914 ultimatum 
rang up the curtain for the Great War. Absit omen. 
The similarity extends to something more than the 
character of the two messages, for both were provoked 
by murder. 

Let us say here that we do not wonder at the tremendous 
indignation that has been aroused in Italy. We are 
sure that every Englishman sympathizes intensely with 
Italy and joins with her in her denunciation of the 
outrage. There is no doubt whatever that a dead set 
was made at the Italian delegates of the Frontier Com- 
mission. When the assassins made their attack they 
picked out the Italians and left the British, French, 
Greek and Albanian representatives unharmed. But 
when we have professed our genuine appreciation of the 
horror and anger in Italy—and we think that no 
habitual reader of the Spectator, which has for many 
years expressed admiration and friendship for Italy, 
will doubt our sincerity—we must go on to say that 
Italy is making a terrible mistake in refusing to submit 
to the judgment of the League of Nations. Italians in 
their present mood may fancy that their fine gesture in 
defying the League is a sign of strength. We greaily 
fear that it is nothing of the sort. It is rather a sign 
of strength to be so sure of the justice of your cause 
that you know it will be safe in the hands of impartial 
adjudicators. 

Those who have submitted to the League hitherto 
instead of resorting to violence have had no cause to 
regret their decision. Take the case of Sweden. We 
venture to say that Sweden in accepting the decision of 
the League, which assigned the Aaland Islands to 
Finland, commended herself to the admiration of the 
whole world. All other nations now regard Sweden as 
beyond dispute a rational and honourable country with 
which one may have dealings on terms of complete 
confidence. Any decision which has the sanction of 
the kind of impartial judgment that comes from the 
League has double authority and is much more likely 
to stand than a decision imposed by force. Moreover, 
though Italy has undoubtedly been affected by the 
murders on the Greco-Albanian frontier in a special and 
peculiar way, the whole trouble is not her private 
concern. The affront was offered to all the Powers, 
inasmuch as the members of the Frontier Commis- 
sion represented not Italy alone but the Council of 
Ambassadors. And the guilt of Greece has certainly 
not yet been proved. Italy is acting as judge in her 
own Cause. 

We hope we shall not be thought fantastic in sup- 
posing that Italy has been guided, or rather we 
should say misguided, by the example of France 
in the Ruhr. France conducted a military occupation 
of the Ruhr in a manner which most Englishmen 
regard as quite foreign to the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and she has been explaining ever since 
that no act of war has occurred. Signor Mussolini 
does and says much the same things. He occupies 





ee 
Corfu, and in course of the seizure civilians are killed 
yet he says that there has been no act of war. He oes 
on to say, in the true manner of M. Poincaré, that he 
will prove his good faith by withdrawing directly his 
demands are met. But this is really a policy of 
“ Heads I win, tails you lose.” No nations can jp 
expected to abide by the spin of the coin’ unde 
such conditions. The Covenant of the League was 
framed to meet just such incidents as have poy 
occurred, and Italy, though a signatory to the Covenant, 
refuses to accept the intervention of the League, } 
is no exaggeration in these circumstances to gay 
that the League is definitely challenged, and if i, 
cannot meet and defeat the challenge it may ly 
fatally injured. 

Some people talk as though it would be a small matte 
if the League were set aside. They talk of it as ay 
experiment, interesting indeed, but not to be regarded 
very seriously. We entirely disagree. The alternatiye 
to the reign of law which is offered by the League is , 
return to the old Balance of Power. As soon as the 
nations begin to recover from their present exhaustion 
they would begin preparing against the possibility, 
indeed the probability, of another war. The very 
collapse of the League would deprive them of hope and 
induce them to regard war as the inevitable, if not the 
natural or normal, means of settling disputes. Yet to 
prepare for war under modern conditions would mean 
the financial paralysis of every great Power. We should 
ruin ourselves in getting ready for ultimate annihilation, 
For our part we refuse to believe that the brains and 
civilization of the world are so bankrupt as to make 
this the only course. We do not believe that men are 
so barbaric and so devoid of sense that they will consent 
to sign the death-warrant of the civilization which 
they themselves have created. We look rather to the 
upward growth of the principles of law and custom in 
international relations. 

We well know that this growth will be slow and may 
experience setbacks. But we are confident that this 
must be the way of mankind if civilization is not to 
perish. A few hundred years ago in England men 
settled their disputes by personal combat; now they 
settle them in courts of law. A few hundred years ago 
England was a Heptarchy with each kingdom more or 
less pitted against the rest; to-day all parts order 
themselves under the central and common rule. What 
is possible in single nations is also possible in the whole 
family of nations. It may be said that legal judgments 
in any nation are accepted only because there is the force 
of the police and ultimately of the army behind them. 
This is true; but besides the knowledge that force lies 
in the background ready to be exerted if necessary 
there is habit, there is custom, there is the general 
agreement that legal decisions are good in themselves. 
We look for the controlling influence of such feeling to 
appear also in international relations, for without it 
we are lost; and it is for this reason that we thought 
the recent address of Lord Birkenhead to the Canadian 
Bar Association on the future of international relations 
much too pessimistic. 

If the League gave in to Signor Mussolini, one thing 
that would surely happen would be that the small 
nations would lose all confidence in the League. They 
joined it mainly because they wanted protection ; but 
if they are to understand that a great Power can d0 
what it likes, the little nations will probably, with one 
accord, leave the League. A long prospect of the conse 
quences of Signor Mussolini’s policy pursued to its logical 
conclusion opens up. The permanent occupation of 
Corfu by Italy would give her complete control of the 
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Adriatic. Jugo-Slavia would naturally object, and the 
inted restlessness of the Jugo-Slays would incline 
Italy to put an end to the nondescript conditions at 
Fiume and seize that port for safety’s sake. Once 
darted upon such a course as this, Signor Mussolini 
might pick up all the cock’s feathers that have fallen 
from the cap of Signor d’Annunzio and stick them in his 
gwn. The Balkans would be ablaze and Turkey would 
again lay hold of her sword. And even this disturbing 
iture leaves out of account the interests of Great 
Britain and France. As Mediterranean Powers them- 
glves they could not, of course, quietly consent to such 
g strategic point as Corfu being occupied without Italy 
even saying ““ By your leave.” They could not consent, 
even though it be true that they are no longer bound by 
the guarantee of neutrality given to Corfu in 1864, 
These considerations show how short-sighted is the view 
of those who tell us that the dispute between Italy and 
Greece has nothing to do with us and that we had better 
leave them alone to fight it out. We cannot leave them 
alone, because the situation, whatever happens, does not 
leave us alone. 

We said that the Covenant was expressly designed to 
meet such a case as the present one. Article XII. 





provides that “the members of the League agree that 


if there should arise between them any dispute likely to | 
lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter either | 


to arbitration or to inquiry by the Council; and they 
agree in no case to resort to war until three months 
after the award by the arbitrators or the report by the 
Council.” That seems clear enough. But of course 
Signor Mussolini interprets it in his own way. The 
duties of the League, he says, are confined to “ com- 
mercial, financial or territorial disputes.” We never 
before heard of such interpretation, and we should imagine 
that nobody who helped to draw up the Covenant could 
have failed to have in his mind the fact that the Great 
War arose not out of a commercial, financial or terri- 
torial dispute, but out of the murder of the Austrian 
Archduke. Great Britain herself, when British fishing- 
boats were sunk in the North Sea by the Russian Fleet 
and British iishermen were killed, submitted the matter 
to arbitration. 

We have good hopes of a settlement if only because 
Signor Mussolini’s policy is too dangerous to succeed. 
We hope and believe that France will be sufficiently 
sensible of the danger to support the League, although 
the temptation is no doubt for her to side with Italy 
and attach to herself a new friend just when she is badly 
in need of outside friendship. We mention this matter 
only to dismiss it. There are troubles enough without 
gong out to mect those that do not yet transparently 
exist. After all, Great Britain also ardently desires 
and needs the friendship of Italy. But we trust that in 
spite of that our Government will not be deflected from 
doing exactly what they think is right—and the right 
thing is to save the League. 

It may be that a solution is possible which would 
simultaneously maintain the authority of the League 
and satisfy Italy—such a solution as that which proposes 
that the Council of Ambassadors should adjudicate the 
matter with the sanction of the League. But if the worst 
should happen, if Italy should proceed to acts of defiance 
Which we do not contemplate, we should still, though 
most reluctantly, hold that the machinery provided 
by the League ought unfalteringly to be put into 
operation. Article XVI. of the Covenant describes 
the machinery applicable to the present case. It is 
the policy of a boycott to be exercised against any 
country which is declared to be acting against the 
public interest, 


| is unquestionably making a real effort at internal reform, 


| driven out all that short-sighted self-interest, that 





FRANCE’S OPPORTUNITY. 
7 O other distractions, however grave, in the European 
situation can allow us to forget for one minute 
that the Franco-German conflict is stiH the most im- 
portant thing in Europe. Superficially nothing could 
seem more hopeless than the deadlock over which 
France and Germany face each other. The third party, 
Britain, has made an attempt to intervene, and as far 
as can be seen that attempt has failed completely. 
Britain seems unprepared to follow up immediately the 
effort at intervention which she made by her Note to 
France. She has made no such decisive move as to 
reply to the German offer to all the Allies. Thus, 
the two principals in the contest find themselves 
once more alone. Nothing but their own efforts at 
understanding can save them from a ruin which 
will as surely involve the one that to-day appears 
dominant as it threatens the other that is already 
helpless. 

Perhaps it is this obvious desperateness in the situation 
that has produced developments in Germany which we 
cannot but regard as hopeful. It is becoming increasingly 
obvious that Dr. Stresemann’s Government is by no 
means a replica of Dr. Cuno’s under another name. The 
new Chancellor’s speech at Stuttgart last Sunday was in 
effect a new offer to the Allies, and indeed a much 
better one than they have yet received. It was 
briefly but comprehensively summarized in the Vossische 
Zeitung :-— 


“Germany is ready to offer productive pledges, to co-operate 
industrially with France to guarantee the service of a world loan, 
and to enter into a pact with the States having interests on the 
Rhine ; but is not prepared to sacrifice the freedom of German 
soil to anybody.” 






























Almost more interesting was Dr. Stresemann’s half 
admission that the cost of maintaining passive resistance 
on the Ruhr was becoming more than the Government 
could bear. It must be remembered that the wages of 
the entire industrial population of the Ruhr are simply 
paid by a Government subsidy. Now, Dr. Stresemann 











He is vastly increasing the taxation, has issued a gold 
loan, and has expressed his determination to get back 
to a staple gold currency. But he finds his efforts 
everywhere thwarted by the appalling drain on German 
resources of maintaining the resistance on the Ruhr. 
Thus, as usual, the internal situation is found to hinge 
on the external, and the German Government feels that 
it must make one further effort at settlement. We may 
be almost certain that the prick of dire necessity has 















manque de tact and general unreasonableness, which we 
at any rate have never pretended has not hitherto been 
the characteristic of German diplomatic efforts at a 
European settlement. Thus, from the merest deductions 
of common sense, it is impossible for anyone not utterly 
bemused by prejudice to suppose that Germany is not 
doing all that she can fer a settlement. But unfortu- 
nately she is doing it at a very late hour. Just as 
circumstances have been forcing reasonableness on 
Germany, they have steadily been forcing unreasonable- 
ness on France. As the German arm of the reparation 
see-saw has swung down to “settlement,” the French 
arm has flown up to “undiminished payment and 
indefinite occupation.”” Thus, however they swing, the 
ends of the arms seem to get no nearer. As a German 
Socialist is reported to have expressed it: “In 1914, 
when you had the Radicals in power, we had the 
Kaiser; now that we have a Socialist Ministry, you 
have Poincaré.” But after all, even in this. apparently 
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desperate saying the detached observer may see @ 
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grain of progress. M. Poincaré cannot really be 
compared to the Kaiser. Or at any rate he can 
be dislodged by the swing of democratic opinion against 
him. 


It is almost incredible that the French Government 
will not want, or will not be forced, ultimately to listen 
to the German proposals, since France has so very much 
to gain by them. There is little doubt that if a settlement 


does come between France and Germany it will involve 
some sort of an industrial combination between Ruhr 
coke and Lorraine ore. Of course, we shall have the 
Protectionist over here in a fever of apprehension and 
the Protectionist in Europe in a fever of exaltation at 
having created a great commercial bloe against Britain. 
But the truth is that the restarting of the industries of 
Western Europe, under whatever arrangement, would 
be of incalculable benefit to British commerce. This 
has been proved to the hilt, if such a truism is in need 
of proof, by the fact that the ruin of the Ruhr iron and 
steel industries has brought not—as under Protectionist 
doctrine it should have—a revival of British trade, but 
(after a temporary benefit from increased coal exports 
to Germany) a steady and increasing blight upon our 
hopes of industrial revival. 


Thus all and any British action must have as its 
ultimate object the creation of an understanding between 
France and Germany. On such an understanding alone 
can European reconstruction, and so British trade 
revival, be founded. A separate answer should be 
despatched to the German Note, if it would, as we 
believe, ultimately make for such an understanding, 
by showing the light of reality to France. 


It is by this test, and by this test alone, that any 
British action must be judged. But this does not mean 
that Britain must necessarily refrain from trying to 
improve a situation which is so disastrous to her. To 
put it bluntly, if the British Government believes that 
M. Poincaré is the great obstacle to a Franco-German 
settlement, then we must not shrink from trying to 
convince the world and the French people that this is 
so. We are often told that France is solidly behind the 
Poincaré policy, and in one sense this is of course true. 
But it must be remembered that French public opinion 
is in a position quite different from our own. It is a 
platitude that the whole French Press is officially inspired. 
Perhaps the editors feel that it is their patriotic duty 
to be so. Thus the French are not, and never have 
been, informed of the facts of the situation. They are 
always told, and for the most part they believe, that 
Germany is totally unwilling to come to a settlement. 
They for the most part realize, if not so clearly as an 
industrial nation like ourselves, that a European settle- 
ment is a necessity. With the france at over 80, la vie 
chére is becoming a dominant factor in internal politics, 
but they have been led to believe that the German 
Government and not M. Poincaré is the influence which 
keeps the frane where it is. 

Whatever may have been the truth of this doctrine 
two years ago, and we have always held that there 
was an element of truth in it, few can doubt that the 
exact reverse is the case to-day. There is little doubt 
that if and when the French people become aware of the 
real eagerness of the Stresemann Government for any 
kind of settlement they will put effective pressure on 
whatever Government they have in power. The questionis, 
will this enlightenment of French opinion be in time to 
save Germany, or indeed to save Europe? Meanwhile, 
Dr. Stresemann appears to be arresting the disintegration 
of his country; thus he is giving Europe breathing 
space. 





—_ 


—_—— 


MAJOR ASTOR AND THE FUTURE op 
THE “TIMES.” 


7 Mr. John Walter and Major Astor acquire 
the controlling interest in the Times it was ans 
nounced that they intended to maintain the highest 
traditions of the Times and to ensure its continuance as 
a national institution conducted in the best interests o 
the Empire. In confirmation of this pledge, Major Asto, 
has contributed to the September number of the Empir, 
Review an article on “ The Future of the Times.” We 
have often expressed our views as to the position which 
the Times does and should hold in the national life gg 
well as our desires for its future. It is, therefore, parti. 
cularly gratifying to us at this time to have the accom. 
plishment promised of what we have hoped and wished and 
indeed felt sure the present owners would doin the matter, 
Major Astor and Mr. Walter have rightly proceeded 
with caution and discretion in plans which may even 
yet prove impracticable. But realizing as they do the 
traditions of their great paper and its position as the 
national mouthpiece, they very naturally have hopes of 
securing to it such a continuity of independence beyond 
the term of their proprietorship as is not always possible 
under modern conditions of journalism. To this end, 
therefore, “it is being provided in the case of the Times 
that no person shall hereafter acquire an interest in its 
controlling shares unless with the approval of a body 
of trustees to be chosen from among the occupants of 
certain exalted positions in the community.” Major Astor 
rightly adds that “in this way will there be substantial 
security that the historic traditions of the Times will not be 
changed unless for weighty and high-principled reasons,” 
The Times is something much more than a “ business 
proposition.” By virtue of its long and distinguished 
history it places upon its proprietors a grave respon- 
sibility to the British public and to the world in general. 
Its function is primarily that of all newspapers, to purvey 
the news truthfully, but the peculiar function of the 
Times is to inform the world of the opinion of the British 
people. Inasmuch, therefore, as the Government is 
chosen by the majority of the British people, and so 
long as the Government is considered to represent the 
feeling of the majority of the nation, it is the duty of 
the Times, judiciously, of course, to give a general support 
to the King’s Government. This is a great trust, and 
Major Astor and Mr. Walter are taking what we feel 
are the right steps to secure its continuance. 

The scheme of a body of trustees is admirable, and so 
heartily do we wish it all success that we are emboldened 
to do what may seem presumptuous, namely, to offer 
suggestions for the composition of that body. We 
should propose the following :— 

The Lord Chancellor (or, if for any reason he cannot 
act, some person of high legal position and standing 
named by him, as, for example, the Lord Chief Justice 
or the Master of the Rolls). 

The Speaker of the House of Commons. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. 

The Editor of the Times and the Manager of the 
Times for the time being. 

Such a body would represent all the elements of the 
national life with which the Times is specially concerned. 
The selection of Oxford and Cambridge alone among the 
Universities may seem unfair, but the Z'imes has always 
been especially representative of those two Universities. 
The choice of a body of Trustees rests, however, with 
Major Astor and Mr. Walter, and we are confident that 
theirs will be an excellent choice. 
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CRICKET IN THE ’SEV ENTIES. 
By James AGATE. 
HEN I was a boy they used to publish, I think 
about Christmas-time, a small annual dealing 

with the summer’s cricket. It wore, if I remember 
rightly, @ binding of yellow paper, and went by the for- 

a? . : ° ° . 
midable title of John and James Lillywhite’s Cricketers’ 
Companion with which is incorporated Lillywhite’s Guide 
to Cricketers. I last remember seeing a copy round about 
the year 1887. Do they publish this book now? I 
should doubt it. Cricket was a more aristocratic sport 
then; the evening newspapers had not reduced it to 
their own chattersome level; there was room for a 
yearly gossip. Cricket to-day means in the popular 
mind county cricket and little else; to John and James 
Lillywhite it meant the game of the publie school and 
university, of the M.C.C, and of such wandering clubs as 
I Zingari, Incogniti, Gentlemen of Yorkshire, Harrow 
Wanderers, Uppingham Rovers, Assyrians, Revellers, 
Rossall Rangers. The status of county cricket may be 
gathered from a sentence which occurs in an account 
of the presentation of a testimonial to Mr. W. G. Grace 
in July, 1879 :— 

“It is generally understood that we shall see but little of him 

in the future, except, perhaps, in County and Gentlemen v. Players 
matches.” 
I cull this from an old volume, picked up in a second- 
hand bookshop, in which the years 1880-1-2 had been 
bound together. But to tell the truth, cricket in those 
years seems to have been faintly snobbish. Thus we 
read in a review of the county season of 1879 by “a Light 
Blue Captain ” :— 

“There is now no need to justify an article on county cricket : 
the undoubted popularity of county matches is a matter of notoriety 
in all cricketing circles. If facts were needed to prove this assertion, 
such an one as this might be brought forward, viz., that old and 
distinguished clubs like the I Zingari, a club which can offer to 
its members not only first-rate cricket, but cricket with an entourage 
of delightful society at the most beautiful country seats, find it 
increasingly difficult, if not impossible, to place representative 
elevens in the field, owing to the claims made upon the patriotism 
of the members by their respective counties. We may or may not 
ascribe this lively patriotism to the existence of a Conservative 
Government, or to the prevalence among cricketers of Conservative 
opinions. . . .” 

And again, in an article on ‘‘ Cricket Management,” by 
Frederick Gale, we read :— 

“It is too much in these days—when in ordinary life the three 
tailors of Tooley Street meet in a public-house and pass resolutions 
to abolish the Upper House, and send their resolution to their 
County Members—to hope to establish a first and second eleven 
inany club. Always give the muffs and fogeys a turn in an opening 
match and in a wind-up match—they like being asked; and if 
you can induce the comic fogey to come, he will draw a lot more ; 
and on occasions of this kind, don’t give them anything second- 
rate. Be punctual yourselves, handicap the best players fairly, 
and play your best cricket, and some of the muffs or fogeys are 
sure to make a good hit or catch, which will last them till next 
season; and remember that the axis on which the real cricket 
world turns is good fellowship and kindness, and though the fogey 
and the muffs guinea or two are valuable to the club, their good 
will is above price.” 

One agrees; what one doesn’t understand is how the 
best players are to be “ handicapped fairly.” 

The occasion of the testimonial to Grace reads 
euriously in the light of his completed career. In 1879, 
after playing through sixteen consecutive seasons, Grace 
had completed 415 innings in first-class matches, and 
obtained in all 20,842 runs, giving an average of 50.92 
Tuns per innings. During this period he took 1,349 
wickets at an average cost of 18 runs per wicket. He 
had played 51 innings of three figures in first-class 
matches, with an aggregate of 9,411 runs and an average 
per innings of 184.27. Statistics mean very little, or at 
least they do not produce on the reader the same shock 
as a more personal view of the matter. Let me reflect, 
then, that when these figures were compiled I was not 


the veteran was still the wonder of his age. All that 
Grace lacked of success was a poet to immortalize 
him. If ever Time toiled and panted after any man, 
that man was “ W. G.” 

But to go back to our snobbishness, 
Lyttelton writes :— 


The Hon. R. H, 


_, Englishmen know now how strong the Australians are, and 
if they wish to consult their own pleasure and the reputation of 
English amateurs they will not care to go out, except with a good 
all-round team. This they are never likely to get. Mr. I. D. 
Walker and Lord Harris tried their best to do so, but at the end 
they were compelled to enlist the services of two professionals, 
owing to their being unable to get bowlers from the ranks of the 
gentlemen, and where such excellent cricketers failed it is possible 
that others will fail also. Besides, mixed elevens of amateurs and 
professionals do not as a rule answer as regards English cricketers. 
I still believe that the best amateur eleven would beat the strongest 
eleven in Australia, but it requires the best, and that we are not 
likely to be able to muster. . . .” 


The italics are mine. Cricket has fallen upon what this 
writer would probably have considered evil days. But 
even then what was probably considered the vulgar 
assiduity of the Australians was noted :— 


“Our cousins have come and gone, and have left behind them a 
lesson for us which all England should never forget, and it is simply 
this, viz., they came on to a village green within ten miles of London, 
and for four days practised from 11 o’elock till 5, with an hour's 
interval for luncheon ; and that practice was timed by the watch, 
every man having his quarter-of-an-hour’s drill at batting and 
bowling, and the rest were fielding the whole time. The round 
for the whole eleven, each man batting fifteen minutes, occupied 
nearly three hours, and during all the practice there was no chatter- 
ing in the field—it was pure business. I hope never to see the day 
when Australia will beat the best eleven gentlemen of England 
two matches out of three, and I never expect to, as I have the most 
unbounded confidence in English chivalry and unselfishness in a 
national contest.” 

To-day one would not like to back the eleven best English 
amateurs against the Australians and allow them three 
innings instead of two! 

Lawn tennis in 1881 was already threatening cricket, 
and our authors are of the opinion that 
“the morale of an eleven is certainly not improved by the 
playing of the younger game on the outskirts of the ground, and an 
unfortunate batsman who solaces himself behind the tennis net 
will hardly be as energetic in the field as his captain could wish. 
Lawn tennis affords very pleasant recreation of a mild type, but 
it is best played at some distance from the scene of a cricket match.” 

The perfection of modern wickets is deplored, and a 
ball of Walter Mynn’s is cited which went from the pitch 
at one bound clean into the longstop’s hands. In these 
days cricket approximated undeniably to the definition 
of it given by M. Taine :— 

“A hard ball is hurled at a man with a bat avec une vélocité 

terrible.” 
These were the days of the late cut, an exquisite stroke 
no longer to be seen. “* Faint heart never won fair lady,” 
quotes the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton, but adds that “ as no 
lady is so fair as this cut, no batsman should hesitate to 
run the risk of a catch at slip for such a prize.” 

One wonders whether in these days of the true wicket 
and the “ googly” the crowd knows what first-class 
cricket looked like forty years ago. Here is a description 
of it :-— 

** Nowadays a batsman will go in on a wicket so true that he 
will feel it disgraceful to be clean bowled. At both ends he will 
find a slow bowler; massed upon the off side he will see about 
eight fieldsmen, and one man in a nondescript place somewhere 
about short leg guarding the entire on side. ‘Then begins the play, 
which frequently consists of the bowler tossing balls of every 
variety of length to the off side cf the wicket, while the batsman 
deals with them according as contempt, fury, or caution prevail 
in his mind. On the majority of county grounds (though we must 
in all haste except the Trent Bridge at Nottingham) a shooter is 
almost an unknown ball; not equally rare but still very uncommon 
is a half-volley to leg—so uncommon, indeed, that when it is bowled 
it is very rarely hit, for anyone by the time he has played two 
years in first-class matches, even if he was originally a good leg- 
hitter, from want of practice has lost the art.” 

The rummy thing is that the modern batsman who gets 
plenty of practice with leg balls also seems to have lost 
the art of hitting to leg. But perhaps he is not 





two years old, and that when I was well on into manhood 


* originally a good leg hitter.” 
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John and James had a nice taste.jn criticism and some 
talent for prophecy. What could be more comprehen- 


sively damning than their estimate of a forgotten bowler, 
one Richards ? 


“ Richards—a very fast bowler—loses more runs in the field than 
he is ever likely to secure.” 


Young Abel they deemed “ not destitute of promise.” 


IN SHETLAND. 

Te night a storm had raged, the gale tearing over 

the islands with furious blasts, until it seemed 
as if the wee crofts would be torn up and thrown bodily 
into the voe. But the tiny grey houses held fast, having 
withstood too many gales to give way before this one. 
The sea moaned and thundered long after the wind had 
abated, the waves breaking in white foam on the strand 
to which Sand Voe owed its name. The sandy beach 
merely bordered the head of the voe, on either side being 
steep rocky cliffs. At one spot the cliffs were broken by 
a watercourse, a little burn which trickled into the voe 
between water-worn boulders. Here, on the rocks, lay 
a mute witness of the fury of the storm. A sheep, blown 
over the cliff by the wind, lay dead at its foot. Already 
the scavengers had been at work, and it stared up at 
the sky, so clear and blue after the storm, with empty 
eyeless sockets, while powerful beaks had torn a hole 
in its side. To an ambitious bird-photographer the 
unfortunate ewe provided an opportunity too good to 
be lost. Soon, I had erected a “ hide” and was hidden 
within it, with a camera trained on the corpse. My first 
watch was fruitless, but the next morning found me on 
guard again, contemplating the carcass, which now had 
a hole in its shoulder, and round which big bluebottles 
and other flies were buzzing. Their buzzing mingled 
with the cheerful gurgle of the burn and of the waves 
lapping against the rocks, for they were rolling in so 
gently that storm and stress seemed far away. It was 
very peaceful in the cove, and the only sign of life was a 
black guillemot floating out in the middle of the voe. 
It seemed too lazy to do anything, even to dive. Then 
it was suddenly galvanized into life, disappearing under 
water with a flash of black, and white, and scarlet, the 
latter being a glimpse of its crimson feet, visible for a 
moment as it went down. But my attention was drawn 
from the “ tystie,”’ as the Shetlanders call these charming 
little birds, by a harsh ery near at hand, and I saw a 
great black-backed gull swimming a little way out. 
He was a fine, stately fellow, big, and plump, and pros- 
perous, and he looked still finer and bigger when he came 
near, landed on the shingle, and surveyed the sheep. He 
stalked up over the wet seaweed and between the green 
slime-covered boulders, eyeing the “hide” doubtfully, 
but lured on by the carcass. It was irresistible: with 
hesitating yet dignified steps he approached it, and 
after another glance in my direction stepped on to the 
body and dug his beak into the cavity on the shoulder. 
Gone in an instant was dignity and grace, gone that look 
of pompous gentlemanliness ; only a ruffianly freebooter 
was left, ripping and tearing at the mutton beneath 
his feet, gulping down chunks of meat, staining his 
white feathers with gore, and betraying himself for a 
shameless robber. 

Bang went my shutter, and the gull jumped up in 
alarm, spread his six-foot stretch of wings, and flapped 
fifty yards out into the voe, where he dropped into the 
water, and stared back as if trying to make out whence 
the noise had come. Evidently, he could make nothing 
of the matter, so he swilled the blood from his beak and 
splashed some water over his feathers. While he was 
thus employed my attention was distracted by a party 





———$$ 
of six eiders. They were evidently immature birds 
as the plumage of three was a mixture of the grey tabh, 
uniform worn by birds of the year, and the black-ang 
white plumage of the adult drake. They came SWimmi 
purposefully along until within the cove, where Pe 
fresh water of the burn mingled with the salt water ‘ 
the voe, then they stopped and began to splash Pe 
and soon all six were as busy as could be bathing in the 
fresh water. How they splashed about, lying sometine 
on their sides and beating the water with one wing, Rei 
times sitting straight and beating it with both Wings 
so that they were “ like unto a trundling mop or a wild 
goose at play”! 

At last, when they had thoroughly washed their feathers 
some of them landed and drank from the stream. afte 
which they all drew together at the edge of the tide 
where they stood arranging and preening their plumage 
Now and again one would stretch itself, flap its tian 
as if to dry them, then resume an easy position, and 
go on preening. 

Meantime, the great black-backed gull, which had 
been cruising about in the voe, came back into the cove 
swam up, landed, and walked towards the carcass, by 
something about my “hide” alarmed him: he flew off 
a few yards, alighting at the water’s edge among the 
eider ducks. They appeared much annoyed, quacking 
at him and at the same time bowing towards him, just 
as mallard do when conversing among themselves, 
He swam off, but they all swam after him, forming g 
convoy about him, a very talkative one too, from which 
he appeared to be receiving many personal remarks, 
At any rate, he hurried off, but the faster he swam the 
faster his escort swam, and away. they went after him till 
they had fairly hustled him from the bathing place, 
They had been over forty minutes washing and preening, 

After this all was quiet until a lone eider drake— 
another immature bird—swam up, and bathed and 
preened as the others had done. This bird was curiously 
pied, his primaries were creamy white, he had a yellowish 
stripe over each eye, and his breast was whitish. The 
rest of his plumage was tabby, like that of the duck. 

Meantime, the big gull had returned, and was swimming 
about a little way off, inspecting the carcass, my “hide,” 
and the prospect generally, with a wary and cautious 
eye; but he evidently did not altogether like what he 
saw, for away he went again, and away, too, went the 
young eider drake, leaving the scene deserted, save for 
“tystie”’ out in the voe. There were always one or two 
black guillemots floating about on its waters, for here, 
as elsewhere in Shetland, they come into the voe in little 
parties of two and threes, to add much animation to 
the view. Of the many fascinating birds that haunt 
these northern waters, this quaint little bird, in its 
black-and-white plumage, with brilliant scarlet feet, 
is one of the most charming. But my attention was 
soon drawn from the “tysties ” by a twittering close to the 
tent. It was a young wheatear perched on a stone near 
by. It kept flirting its blackish-brown tail and calling 
for its parent, who was busy hunting among the rocks 
for food for it. There were also other little birds busy 
at the same business. A wren family were running to 
and fro like little mice between the stones and over the 
seaweed, the young ones twittering in. very small voices 
to the two old birds who were hunting diligently for the 
minute life that hides in the damp crevices. The Shetland 
wren is a somewhat bigger bird and has more pronounced 
markings than the one we know here, but a wren is 
a wren wherever you meet it, and these looked like fussy 
little old maids in. brown as they bustled to and fro. They. 
and the wheatears, continued to hunt about among the 
rubbish on the shore until an old black ewe came down 
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———— 
and disturbed them, @ shabby old sheep, with a torn and 
scanty fleece, light goatlike eyes, and that general 
appearance of hard living distinctive of the island breed. 
She looked at her dec eased sister, turned to gaze at the 
tent, and then fled in more alarm than the birds when I 


opened its side and came out, 
Frances Pirt. 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 





By EveLyn WRENCH. 
NE of the incidents of Proportional Representation 
is the length of time required before the final 
figures can be obtained. It was not till last Sunday that 
the complete results of the Irish Free State elections 


were published. They were as follows :— 


Government jh ae és ee 63 
Republican oe oe oe -. 44 
Independents os oe os «- 16 
Labour ee re ee ‘« o- ae 
Farmers .. in ée os eo 4S 

Total .. 153 


These figures imply that approximately 100 members 
of the new Dail approve of the Anglo-Irish Treaty. The 
results of the election caused surprise in two directions : 
first, the small number of Labour and Farmer candidates 
returned and, secondly, the strength of the Republican 
yote, which did not appear till towards the end of the 
counting. The statement issued by the Free State 
Government informs us that no less than 73 per cent. of 
the voters supported candidates who accept the Treaty. 
738,534 votes out of a total of 1,020,459 were cast for the 


Treaty. ‘‘ Under the single-vote system, as in Great 
Britain and the United States,” this statement 
continues, “the anti-Treaty candidates would have 


had comparatively few successes.” 
- * . * 


Public interest naturally focuses upon the future 
attitude of the Republicans elected. Will they swallow 
their scruples and take their seats like the followers of 
General Hertzog in the South African Parliament or will 
they form an independent assembly, sitting in secret ? 
If they decide on the former course we may expect lively 
times when the new Dail meets on September 19th. The 
Free State authorities are said to regard either course 
with equanimity. In the meantime, Mr. Cosgrave has 
been in Italy participating in the celebrations at Bobbio 
in honour of the Irish Saint Columban, who spread light 
and learning throughout Europe thirteen hundred years 
ago, and subsequently went to Geneva to press Ireland’s 
claims for admission to the League of Nations. 

* * 2 + 


The latest cables concerning the Italian-Greek conflict 
and the appalling earthquake and fire in Japan have 
tended to deflect public attention from the tragedy 
of Wrangell Island. To readers of the Spectator who 
have learnt at first hand from Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
about this outpost in the Arctic Ocean and his part in 
keeping the British flag flying there the news of the 
disaster to the Canadian expedition will come home 
with special force. Mr. Harold Noice, of the relief 
party, returned to Nome (Alaska) on August 3lst, 
bringing with him the Eskimo woman Ada, apparently 
the only survivor of the expedition, who stated that 
Mr. Crawford, the leader of the party, and two of his 
companions (Mr. Maurer and Mr. Galle) started over the 
ice to reach Siberia last January. Mr. Knight, who was 





suffering, and subsequently died, from scurvy, was left 


in charge of the Eskimo woman. There appears to be 
a slender hope that the party of three may have reached 
Siberia, but it must be admitted that the chance of 
their having done so is remote. A relief party of one 
white man and thirteen Eskimos has been left on the 
island, the Times states, with provisions for three years, 
and so apparently for the time being, at least, the Union 
Jack will continue to fly at Wrangell. 
x a * * 

The recognition by the United States Government of 
the Republic of Mexico after a diplomatic break of nine 
years closes a stormy chapter in American-Mexican 
relations, and must have caused heartburning to those 
ardent spirits who desired the United States to intervene 
in the affairs of that turbulent country. 

7 * * x 

For many years the American Press has contained 
references to the growing desire of the Filipinos for 
independence, and the future status of the Philippine 
Islands has formed the subject of several governmental 
investigations. The latest development on the part of 
the nationalists is stated to be a boycott of American 
goods which resembles the policy of the non-co-operators 
in India. It is stated that many patriots are reverting 
to their historic native earts and abstaining from purchas- 
ing or using American motor-cars. Whether the Fili- 
pinos will long be able to withstand the onslaughts of the 
ubiquitous “ Ford ”’ remains to be seen. But the state 
of feeling in the Philippines is but symptomatic of the 
extreme nationalism that has swept across Asia since the 
War, and influenced all oriental peoples to a greater or 
lesser degree, from the Egyptians to the Filipinos. 

* * * . 


Each year the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute publishes statistics of the lynchings in the Southern 
States. The record of the past six months shows a 
great improvement on last year and an even greater 
one on that of two years ago. In the first half of 1921 
there were thirty-six lynchings, in a similar period in 
1922 there were thirty, and this year only fifteen lynch- 
ings are recorded. The New York Outlook thinks the 
better state of affairs may be due to the widespread 
improvement in race relations or to “a growing sense 
of the futility of lynching as a remedy for anything.” 
Whatever the cause the results are a matter for con- 
gratulation. Florida holds the unenviable position of 
being top of the list with seven lynchings in the six 


months. 
+ * ~ * 


The disparity between the amount of American exports 
to Australia and Australian exports to America is causing 
the Sydney Bulletin—familiarly known as the “ Bushman’s 
Bible ’’—some concern. The case of the year 1921, in 
which Australia bought from America goods worth 
£26,000,000 more than those she was able to sell to her, 
is especially referred to. The Bulletin urges retaliation if 
such astate of affairs should continue. Basing its 
argument on the restrictive immigration law, whereby 
only 300 Australians may go to the United States to settle 
in any one year, it writes :— 

“When the Commonwealth’s purchases from the United States 
have, during five successive years, exceeded its sales to that country 
by more than 50 per cent., the Law of the Quota shall automatically 
come in force. And after that, when, at any time in any year, 
the goods received from that country shall equal in value the 

oods sent to it in the whole preceding year, the receipt of goods 
from said country shall cease until the next January Ist, and any 
more goods coming to hand will be sent back at the cost of the 
person who sent them here, and the person to whom they are 
consigned shall not pay for them, and no action for recovery of the 
money shall lie, or be of any use whatsoever. That would advertise 
Australia, and elevate it enormously in the respect of United States 
people, as being not the worm it looked. It would also lead to the 
opening of hurried negotiations. The United States might even 
allow the British subiect here to travel between two big sections of 
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his own Empire in a British ship which was pa to supply its 
passengers with a drink at meals, even though it did make a passing 
call at a United States island port en route.” 


* * * * 

As was mentioned in these notes some time since, New 
Zealand has given a lead to the rest of the Empire in 
re-establishing penny postage, and let us hope that the 
other Britannic governments will speedily follow suit. 
Lord Blyth, who has so consistently worked for improved 
postal facilities, recently wrote an interesting letter to the 
Times, in which he quoted from an Australian correspon- 
dent’s communication. The Australian drew attention 
to some of the existing postal anomalies. For instance, 
it costs twopence to post a letter from one side of the 
street to the other in Sydney; the rate for sending the 
same letter to England would be three-halfpence. Postal 
rates must not be regarded merely from the standpoint 
of profit and loss, and the sooner our statesmen realize 
that fact the better, 


Che Spectator. 


{ The subscription rates of the Spectator post free to 
any part of the world are as follows :— 


One Year ee ee pe e+ 80s. Od. 
Six Months oe 7 ee 15s. Od, 
Three Months .. ee eo 7s. 6d. 


4 To ensure regular delivery, readers should cither 
(1) place a definite order with a newsagent, or 
(2) become a postal subscriber by applying to the 
Manager, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C, 2, 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


J The rates for payment of Life Membership are as 
follows :— 


For persons under 45 years of age .. ee ee £15 15s. 
” » over 45 and under 55 years of age.. £14 14s. 
” ” » 55 ” ” 65 ” ” (fe £11 Ils. 
” ” ” 65 ” ” 75 ” ” oo ef £9 93. 
” *” » 75 years of age .. ee oo €3 &. 


{ A postcard addressed to the Manager as above will 
bring full information as to the terms of Life Mem- 
bership, which is, in fact, a standing order for the 
paper on favourable terms. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—.——_— 


THE FRENCH CLAIM. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Srr,—In view of M. Poincaré’s looking our astonishingly 
generous gift-horse in the mouth, perhaps you will allow me 
to state a few plain truths. Of all catchwords in modern times, 
none has been more successfully implanted on the British 
public than the words “ Devastated Regions.” Millions of 
British people, in consequence of them and the skilful French 
propaganda which implanted them, imagine France as a poor, 
if not downtrodden, country suffering from the grievous fact 
that a large part of her territory has been devastated. This 
is, however, a gross and grotesque caricature of her true 
position. Only the strip on which the Armies fought—a 
corner of her territory—was injured, and only a portion of that 
strip devastated, and France is to-day richer and far more 
powerful, commercially and industrially, than before the War. 
To give only one illustration : In 1913 her productive capacity 
of pig-iron was 5,000,000 tons ; to-day it is 11,000,000, thanks 
to her having got, with our assistance, Alsace-Lorraine. We 
get her losses dinned into our ears, but never hear of her gains, 
and Alsace-Lorraine makes good to her tenfold anything 
she has lost. 

Then take this sum of £1,300,000,000 for Reparations, 
of which M. Poincaré will not abate one centime of his 
claim on Germany. This is far from being all loss to France, 


—<—<—— 
To take an illustration. When there was an old factory with 
antiquated machinery and dilapidated buildings destroyed by 
the Germans, the French have rebuilt it ; but it is no longer 
antiquated and dilapidated, but up to date and fitted with the 
latest and best machinery. What the French claim from the 
Germans is the cost of erecting this modern factory ; what 
they are entitled to claim is the value of the old-fashioneq 
factory which was destroyed. If allowance is made for this 
and the fact that the work in most cases would be done at 
profiteering prices, for there is profiteering always in such 
cases and will have been especially in this case—for “ Why 
spare the Boche ? ’—it is possible that France’s real claim 
should be only about half, i.e., £650,000,000, whilst we haye 
spent over £400,000,000 on Unemployment Relief alone. 
Our offer to France was far too generous, and I hope it will 
not be renewed. It is time our statesmen were paying atten. 
tion to British needs and British rights, and ceasing to treat 
this country as if it were a dependency of France. Let 
Britons to themselves be true, and their difficulties will soon 
end.—I am, Sir, &ce., BRiTANNIcus 


FRANCE AND THE RUHR. 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—As an Englishman working in France I see a good deal 
of the peasants and small tradesfolk as well as the bourgeoisie, 
and I cannot help being struck by the change in feeling lately 
over the occupation of the Ruhr. I can only speak for the 
peasant in this corner of France (Provence), but when the 
French first advanced into the Ruhr there was a good deal of 
excitement and rejoicing and a great deal of expectation; a 
number of men volunteered for the army of occupation, 
though they did not belong to the classes mobilized. 
Now, after these months which were to have produced a 
reduction in taxes and at any rate cheaper living, they find an 
all-round increase in prices, varying from 5 to 10 per cent. on 
food and anything up to 30 per cent. on agricultural instru- 
ments and the like. Imported foodstuffs have risen a lot, 
and though produce fetches slightly higher prices, the peasant 
“an only earn the same profit or wages as before. The 
elections take place next spring, and already a number of 
candidates are preparing for the campaign. ‘The political 
feeling of the country is usually reflected beforehand in the 
number of candidates who style themselves as supporting 
the popular party, and although the lists are not yet published, 
it appears that in this department the large majority will 
say they belong to the Left. The Left, it appears, are deter- 
mined that England and France must stand together and 
that friendly co-operation with Germany is essential for the 
good of each country, and, though they will insist on Germany 
making good the damage caused by her during the War, 
they will try to prevent unnecessary jealousy between the 
nations.—I am, Sir, &ce., M. E. Husparp. 
La Bastide des Peiroues, 

Mouans-Sartoux (Alpes-Maritimes). 


PAPER MONEY AND REVOLUTION. 
[To the Editor of the Serecraror.] 

Sir,—Not being an economist, I do not know whether the 

present state of the mark in Germany is comparable with 

that of the assignat in 1790, but to a non-expert the parallel 

seems striking. 'The following is transcribed and abbreviated 

from a French original :— 


“After the interest on the assignats was suspended in 1790, 
issues of them succeeded without delay and without limit. In 
1791 600 millions of new assignats were put in circulation. Depre- 
ciation was quick, almost overwhelming. Soon nothing circulated 
in France but the assignats, increasing in number as they diminished 
in value; they depreciated 97 to 100 per cent.; sugar cost 80 
livres (a Ib.) m paper money. The Government attempted many 
measures to stop the fall, but all failed. The attempt of the 
Directory to redeem all this paper only ended in real property 
depreciating like the paper. At last all currency of the assignals 
among private persons was abolished by law. ‘The State, after 
having made itself bankrupt, began to organize a sort of insolvency 
by agreement among its subjects.’ This sort of experiment was 
at an end; it had been a miserable failure as a financial expedient, 
causing the ruin of thousands of families, making all credit im- 
possible. Roussel said: ‘The assignats have brought about the 
destruction of the orders and of privilege. They have made the 
Revolution.’ ” 





and represents largely the investment of fresh French capital. 








H. C. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
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AMERICAN NATIONALISM. 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 

Sirn,—The admirable article which you published in last 
week’s Spectator under the heading “ Striving to Perpetuate 
the Ancient Grudge ” is one more striking piece of evidence 
of the many vicious influences now at work in the United 
States to build up there the same sort of immoderate national- 
jsm which produced the late War and which has brought 
Europe to her present state of chaos. Evidences of this 
spirit are now to be found cropping out all over America. 
Even in the teaching of children patriotism is apparently 
to be preferred before truth. Mr. Hirshtield, in his now 
famous report to Mr. Hylan, has said as much in so many 
words. “If any of the old-line history text-books contained 
any inaccuracies of particular events, they erred in favour 
of Americanism, and I, for one, would rather have it that 
way.’ Until a few years ago America had the sort of 
patriotism and national pride which is justified, since it 
amounts to no more than self-respect among individual 
persons. Her complete isolation afforded her no occasion 
for European fanaticism in this respect. Now, perhaps, 
one of the signs of her necessarily closer relations with the 
rest of the world—of the growing interdependence of nations 
in general—is the fact that this sort of exaggerated nationalism 
has become possible. Is the United States boasting pre- 
maturely and perhaps a trifle too loudly of her unguarded 
three thousand mile Canadian frontier ? Man seldom profits 
by the experience of others. Most of us have, unfortunately, 
to go through the processes of disillusion by bitter experience. 
Will it prove impossible, too, for nations to accept the 
warnings of vicarious experience ? Europe is learning her 
lesson slowly and at great cost. Is it possible that America 
will not heed this example and will have to go through it 
all for herself? It is an awful thought that the United 
States may be only at the beginning of her career of over- 
weening pride and jealousy. 

Even now she tends to resent with immodest asperity 
criticisms from the outside. She also inclines not to regard 
very seriously the criticisms of her own citizens. And yet, 
with these dangers intruding upon the consciousness of all 
sensitive people, it is very dillicult to gain for them the 
attention of influential and prominent persons. The leaders 
of the country (and I do not mean political leaders only) 
do nothing to combat the pernicious activities of the char- 
latans who are fostering this growth of too exalted nationalism. 
Many of my distinguished compatriots (for I am an American) 
and many others not so distinguished have lavished a great 
deal of time and energy recently in pointing out the defects 
of Europe and giving her gratuitous advice about her conduct. 
They “ point with pride ” to the Washington Conference and 
proclaim that Europe must suffer a “ change of heart,” must 
give up all her silly quarrels and hyper-sensitive national 
pride and jealousy before America can have anything to 
do with her. I wonder if there is not here a slight matter of 
motes and beams. If these same men would devote some of 
their energy and moral fervour to preventing the growth in 
Amcrica of the same things they deplore in Europe, I venture 
to think that the United States when she does relinquish her 
stranglehold upon isolation will be more fit to have something 
to do with Europe.—I am, Sir, &c., Josern BREWER. 


THE EMIGRATION OF OUR BEST 


WORKMEN, 

[To the Editor of the SrpecTaton.] 
Sir,—I was interested in the paragraph in your issue of 
August 25th, under the heading of ‘“* The English-Speaking 
World,” concerning the emigration of our best workmen. 
Mr. Wrench says he has not noticed any comment upon this 
except in the Daily Herald. But this wastage is no newthing, 
and its cause is obvious. Something over forty years ago 
I engaged a batch of mechanics from an emigrant ship in 
Australia, giving them 20s. per week and their board and 
lodging, as was customary for a start, until one saw whether 
they “did protest too much” or otherwise. They came 
from all parts of England and Scotland, and all but one were 
@ suecess, and were soon raised to £2 or £3 per week, and in 
one case £4 per week. The one failure was a Cornishman, 


said he was sorry but his friend had gone off on the “ dronken 
spree,” and I heard no more of him. One man was a very 
competent young Scotchman, a splendid carpenter and joiner, 
with a head on his shoulders, and I soon put him on as foreman 
in @ biggish job, which position he filled most satisfactorily. 
He was, amongst other things, a beautiful step-dancer, and 
could, I should have thought, have made a good living on 
that alone. So I asked him one day what had made a man like 
him come out on an emigrant ship, and he said: “ Because 
I am not able to get what, I am worth at home, as the trades 
unions keep me down to the lowest level.” There you have the 
whole thing in a nutshell. But please note that this is 
British Trades Unionism—whose motto seems to be “ Let us 
drag all down to the level of our worst.” 

In July or August, 1880, I was crossing America in hot 
haste to reach England, and meant to make Chicago my 
first stop from San Francisco, but on arrival there the whole 
city was flooded with people who had flowed into vast encamp- 
ments round it for a great demonstration of what they called 
* Knights of Labour ”’—Anglice, Trades Unionists. I had 
introductions to people in ’Frisco, and they had kindly given 
me letters to people further on my journey. Amongst them 
was one to a man who, I suppose, might be described as a 
Trades Union Boss, in Chicago—which I presented; and, 
although I had to proceed in my train to Detroit that night, 
from the impossibility of getting a bed in Chicago, I yet saw 
interesting things during some hours stay. In some huge 
hotel was a big room with a dais, upon which I stood behind 
my host and his fellows whilst they received deputations 
from all over America, who came marching up the hall with 
banners inscribed with the name of their trade and town, &c. 
My host entertained me to supper before I again boarded 
my train and explained to me that the underlying idea of it 
all was to band the workmen of the United States into a strong 
body that could insist upon a sufficient minimum wage to 
the least competent—but that this did not prevent the more 
competent from receiving the higher pay to which their skill 
or energy entitled them. This, although an old story, 1 
believe still remains the great difference between English 
and American Trades Unionism, to the great disadvantage 
of the former. Please excuse the length of this letter, but 
I venture to think the subject important enough for earnest 
consideration, and if only the English ‘‘ Labour Leaders ” 
ever read the Spectator, I should like to hear what they have 
to say about it.—I am, Sir, &c., G. H. M. K. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AND ENTANGLING 
ALLIANCES, 

[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—The following is taken from the New York Evening Post : 
**Sir,—Within the last few years so many people have made 
reference to Washington’s ‘ Farewell Address,’ and particularly to his 
warning against the insidious wiles of foreigners, that it may be 
interesting to print that part of the speech which precedes the 
warning. There is a careful version of the original manuscript 
reprinted after Lenox in the thirteenth volume of the collection 
of Washington’s letters and speeches edited by Worthington C. 
Ford : 

‘In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than 
that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular nations 
and passionate attachments for others should be excluded: and 
that in place of them just and amicable feelings toward all should 
be cultivated. The nation which indulges toward another an 
habitual hatred or an habitual fondness is in some degree a slave. 
It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, cither of which is 
sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its interest. Anti- 
pathy in one nation against another disposes each more readily 
to offer insult and injury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage 
and to be haughty and intractable when accidental or trifling 
occasions of dispute occur. Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, 
envenomed and bloody contests. The nation prompted by ill- 
will and resentment sometimes impels to war the government 
contrary to the best calculation of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national propensity and adopts through 
passion what reason would reject: at other times it makes the 
animosity of the nation subservient to project of hostility instigated 
by pride, ambition and other sinister and pernicious motives. The 
peace often, sometimes, perhaps, the liberty, of nations has been 
a victim. 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one nation for another 
produces a variety of evils—sympathy for the favourite nation 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest in cases 
where no real common interest exists, and infusing into one the 
enmities of the other, betrays the former into a participation in the 
quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate inducement or 
justification. It leads also to concessions to the favourable nation 





who disappeared in about a week, and his mate, also Cornish, 


of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly to injure the 
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nation making the concessions by unnecessarily parting with what 
ought to have been retained, and by aeagae F caagnin ill-will and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties from whom equal privileges are 
withheld: and it gives to ambitious, corrupted or deluded citizens 
(who devote themselves to the favourite nation) facility to betray 
or sacrifice the interests of their own country without odium, 
sometimes even with popularity—gilding with the appearance of 
a virtuous sense of obligation a commendable deference for public 
opinion, or a laudable zeal for blic good, the base or fvolish 
compliances of ambition, corruption or infatuation.’ - 

Nowhere in the ‘ Address, ’ Iam certain, is anything said toindicate 
that Washington woukl have disapproved of American association 
with a league of European States. In fact, the contrary may be 
assumed, We have only to remember that Washington realized 
and actually mentioned the danger of a small State like the Union 
making an alliance with one or several of the Kuropean States, 
which were then divided into combinations of secretly plotting 
rivals. ‘The United States is no longer a small and helpless State, 
and the European States can no longer expect it to make a secret 
treaty with one of them on the same terms as it might have a 
hundred years ago. 

New York, July 11. R. M.” 

Washington, Jefferson and Marshall are explicitly against 
“entangling Alliances,” but a League of Peace, an equal 
League, not an unequal one, to use the distinction of Grotius, 
is consistent with the fundamental law of this country because 
it presupposes the binding obligation of the general law of 
nations, natural, customary and conventional.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JosEPH WuiITLA STINSON. 

The Association of the Bar of the City of New York, 

42 West 44th Street. 

[In connexion with Mr. Stinson’s letter, it may be of interest 
to our readers to note what Mr. William Roscoe Thayer 
says on the subject in his recent biography of Washington :— 

“*Be united’ is the summary and inspiration of the entire 
* Address... ‘Be united and be American’; as an _ individual 
each person must feel himself most strongly an American. He 
urges against the poisonous effects of parties. He warns against 
the ovis that may arise when parties choose different foreign 
nations for their favourites. The great rule of conduct for us (he 
says) in regard to foreign nations is, in extending our commercial 
relations, to have with thein as little Political connection as possible. 
So far as we have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled 
with perfect good faith. Here let us stop. Europe has a set of 
primary interests, which to us have none, or a very remote relation. 
Hence she must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes 
of which are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, 
it must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in 
the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or enmities. Our 
detached and distant situation invites and enables us to pursue a 
different course. If we remain one People, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when we may take such an 
attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time resolve 
up n to be scrupulously respected. When belligerent nations, 
u der the impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, will not 
li ghtly hace the giving us provocation when we may choose 
peace or war, as our interest guided by justice shall counsel. Why 
forgo the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why quit our 
own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle our peace and 
prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humour or caprice ? The only doctrine which still causes 
controversy is that which touches our attitude towards foreign 
countries. During the late World War we heard it revived, 
and a great many persons who had never read the ‘ Farewell 
Address’ gravely reminded us of Washington’s warning against 
‘entangling alliances.” As a matter of fact, that phrase does 
not appear in the ‘ Farewell Address’ at all. It was first used 
by Thomas Jefferson in his first Inaugural Address, March 4, 
1801, sixteen months after Washington was dead and_ buried. 
No doubt the meaning could be deduced from what Wash- 
ington said in more than one passage of his ‘ Farewell.’ But to 
understand in 1914 what he said or implied in 1796 we must be 
historical. In 1796 the country was torn by conflicting parties 
for and against strong friendship, if not an actual alliance, between 
the United States on one side and Great Britain or France on the 
other. Any foreign alliance that could be made in 1914, however, 
could not have been, for the same reason, with either Great Britain 
or France. The aim proposed by its advocates was to curb and 
destroy the German domination of the world. Now, Washington 
was almost if not quite the most actual of modern statesmen. All 
his arrangements at a given moment were directed at the needs and 
likelihood of the moment, and in 1914 he would have planned as 
1914 demanded. He would have steered his ship by the wind 
that blew then and not by the wind that had blown and vanished 
one hundred and twenty years before.” 


—Ep. Spectator.] 


DRINK AND OPIUM PROHIBITION. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—The prohibition of drink and opium has engaged the 
attention of reformers for the last thirteen centuries. 
Thirteen hundred years ago Muhammad (Mahomet) started 
in Arabia the greatest crusade against drink known to 





—————— 
——<—< 


history. His crusade was a religious one. Wine of every 
kind was strictly prohibited by him. His law puniched 
every wine drinker. The Prophet of Arabia did not Make 
any allowance for alcohol for medicinal purposes, 

I have had ample opportunities of watching the result 
of this absolute prohibition of drink among Moslems jp 
India. Though I have met Moslem gentlemen who were 
addicted to drink, I never came across a single liquor shop 
in any part of India directly or indirectly owned by a 
Moslem. European wines are as a rule sold by Parsis, and 
Hindus have practically the monopoly of native liquor shops, 
I am a Hindu. I have no hesitation in bearing testimony 
to the fact that after thirteen hundred years the anti-drink 
crusade of Islam is still effective in India, and is the means 
of preventing at least fifty million Moslem men and women 
in India from taking to drink. This shows that prohibition 
does prohibit, though not altogether. 

Now let me take the case of opium. In 1729 the Chinese 
Government issued their first edict against it. In 1796 they 
started a great anti-opium crusade, opium smoking being 
made punishable in China even with death. At a later 
period, in 1839, over 20,000 chests of imported opium, valued 
at £2,000,000, were destroyed by the Chinese Government, 
Again, in 1906, the Chinese Government issued an edict 
directing that the production, sale and use of opium in China 
should cease gradually within ten years. Officials under 
sixty years of age were allowed six months to give up the 
habit of opium, severe penalties being enacted for failure to 
do so. But opium is still the curse of China. 

British Government action in India with regard to opium 
affords an interesting instance of how a Government can 
effectively reduce intoxication. In 1906 Lord Morley, then 
Secretary of State for India, asked the Government of India 
to reduce the production of opium throughout the Indian 
Empire. Notwithstanding a great deal of opposition, a 
reduction was agreed upon. What has been the result? 
In 1906 the opium producing acreage in India was 613,000. 
In 1921 it had shrunk to 117,000. This shows a reduction 
of about eighty per cent. in fifteen years. All glory to 
England ! 

No one can say how the anti-drink propaganda of America 
will end. Let all lovers of peace hope there will be no inter- 
national complications over it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

34 Stirling Road, Bournemouth. S. M. Mirra. 


“THE CRADLE OF MANKIND.” 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—With reference to the article appearing in the Spectator 
of August 25th, dealing with the recent additions to Dr. 
Wigram’s work, The Cradle of Mankind, it appears that 
the Dector has made certain criticisms upon matters which 
were not within his personal cognizance. The statement 
that the refugees at Ba’qubah would not clean their camp 
without pecuniary reward is not correct. The refugees were 
not only lent out to other departments for work, but by the 
time repatriation commenced many industries had_ been 
started bringing in a return towards defraying the cost of 
the camp. As to the Agha Petros movement, this scheme 
was decided upon after approval and agreement in conference 
by both military and civil authorities in Baghdad. It was 
agreed to for three reasons: (a) As the only possible means 
for trying to get the Assyrians back as a united community 
more or less in their old habitat ; (6) some measure had to be 
taken immediately in the spring of 1920 to meet the pressing 
demands for the abolition of the refugee camp, and (c) nobody 
had proposed or could or would propose aiiy alternative at 
that time. 

No one supposed that Agha Petros was anything but an 
extremely doubtful leader, but there was nowhere else to 
turn for one, and the difficulties and obstacles, of which there 
were many, had to be risked. It was not for those in control 
of the movement to back out and give up the enterprise 
without seeing it through to the end. An accurate account 
of this enterprise will be found in the Journal of the “ Central 
Asian Society ” of March, 1922. 

The present settlement of the Mountaineer groups, which 
was executed by myself and my repatriation officers, while 
satisfactory in itself, is lacking in two respects to what the 
Agha Petros scheme contemplated. The Assyrians are not 
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ysited, neither are they in the “ homes of their forefathers,” 
ss stated in the Spectator article. Were they in these homes, 
yo sort of arrangement of the Mosul question now pending 
wuld bring them under the British purview. I would wish 
to have gone more fully into these questions, but intrusion 
ypon your space forbids my doing so.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FF. CuNLIFFE-OWEN, 

Lieut.-Col]. (half pay). 

formerly Director of Repatriation under the Civil Administration of Mesopotamia.) 


"309 Ebury Street, S.W.1. 


IF MANNER MAKE MAN. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 

Sm,—1 was greatly interested by the comparison between 
‘hus conductors and taxi-drivers in the delightful article 
entitled “If Manner Make Man.” The ’bus conductor 
almost invariably says “ thank you ”’ for your penny, though 
he gets no tip ; the taxi-driver almost invariably gets a tip 
and almost invariably forgets to say “‘ thank you.” If that 
js an instance of the demoralization brought about by the 
expectation of money, it is a very significant one. 

Someone has. suggested to me, however, that the taxi-driver 
jsa decadent compared with the older race of men who drove 
hansoms and four-wheeled cabs; my friend developed a 
theory that attention to machinery has not the humanizing 
effect of an association with horses. I mistrust all such 
generalizations, though they interest me; and I remember 
that the old cabdrivers were often enough surly and ungrateful. 
Nevertheless, I have visions of certain dashing figures who were 
the drivers of hansom cabs. How conscious they were of 
their style in the height of the London season, dressed in 
white starched dust coats and white top hats, with flowers 
in their buttonholes and often a rosette on the whip! Disraeli 
called hansoms the gondo!las of London, but he did not go ; 
on to say what gallants were some of the gondoliers. Mr. 
Arthur Roberts got nearer to the fact in his impersonation 
of “ Gentleman Joe.” 

I recall an incident in proof. A graceful, well-bred woman, 
who was renowned for her gracious manners, when getting 
into a hansom one day begged the driver to drive carefully 
as she was nervous. When she alighted she thanked him for 
his care with a smile, which, as villagers say, would bring the 
ducks off the water, and then asked him what the fare was. 
“Nothing at all, ma’am,” he said, raising his hat, * I don’t 
drive a lady like you every day.” He flourished his whip and 
drove off in complete satisfaction. 
good day, and thought that that little gallantry, which cost 
him a couple of shillings or so, was well worth the money.— 


Iam, Sir, &e., A. 





DOES THE MONEY COME FROM ? 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sin.—The solution given by your correspondent ‘ Manu- 
facturer’’ of the problem, ‘‘ Where does the money come 
from?” is modelled too closely on the theories of the manu- 
facturer. He, like most people to-day, is not exactly in a 
flourishing position, and, seeing the money which undoubtedly 
is being spent to-day, cannot understand the situation. 
Perhaps this solution, the result of careful observation, may 
be worth consideration. Wage-earners, as a general body, are 
spending freely, and, as a natural consequence, some shop- 
keepers are reaping the benefits. Still, I think that the number 
of shopkeepers who have filed their petition during the past 
two years is greater than the number who have bought 
motor-cars during the same period. The fact that some 
people are spending freely does not necessarily indicate that 
they are receiving high wages. They are not. Wages in most 
trades have come tumbling down since the War, and many 
of the working people have not fully realized that they must 
cut down expenditure all round. The high wages which were 
brought into the homes during the War by men not on service, 
and by women and boys, enabled the working people to set 
for themselves a higher standard of living. They became 
accustomed to many little comforts which before the War 
they looked upon as unattainable luxuries, and now they 
cannot do without them. It is taking the artisan class a long 
time to narrow themselves down to their pre-War frugality, 
and thus, though not always realizing it, they are spending 
their money comparatively freely. 


WHERE 





Of their War-time institutions, such necessities as the 


buying of books and the provision of higher education for 
their children have had to be sacrificed in favour of the con- 
tinued purchasing of delicate apparel and dainty eatables.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 


WiiuiamM J. Brirrain. 
1 Ormington Villas, Field Street, Hull. 
[It is a very curious fact that wage-earners do not seem 


very much to mind high prices in shops or to dispute them as 
the middle-class are inclined to do. The wage-earners rather 
placidly accept the prices and ask for higher wages to correct 
the balance. 
thinking ahead. The labourer, instead of saving up to buy a 
hundred cigarettes, buys in packets of ten at an appreciably 
increased price for the hundred, and so on.—Ep. Spectator.] 


Again, how little they contrive to save by 


THE IGNORANCE OF THE ANCIENTS ABOUT 


SAILING. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrarvor.] 


Sir,—In your issue of July 14th, in a review of a book called 
The Mercantile Marine, I notice that your reviewer, probably 
referring to some statement in the book under review, ex- 
presses wonder that the art of sailing to windward—or perhaps 
one should more correctly say at an angle to the wind—wa%s 
not discovered at an earlier period. 
there to show that this art was unknown in ancient times ? 
Is not the following quotation from the well-known poem 
of Catullus quite conclusive on the point ? 


But what evidence is 


“Et inde tot per impotentia freta, 
Erum tulisse, lueva sive dextera 
Vocaret aura, sive utrumque Juppiter 
Simul secundus incidisset in pedem.”’ 


How far ancient ships could come close to the wind is another 
question, but that ancient mariners knew that they could sail 
at an angle to it is quite clear.—I am, Sir, &c., 


University of Cape Town. Wa. Rircuie. 
[It is believed that they could not sail better than eiglhi 


points off the wind.—Eb. Spectator.] 


VIRGIL AND POMPEII. 
[To the Editor of the Specra‘ror.] 


S1r,—There has been eccnsiderable doubt amongst commenta- 
tors as to whether the famous passage in the Aeneid (Lib. J. 
453, et seq.) refers to painting or sculpture, and it seems 
probable that the Homeric frieze recently discovered at 
No doubt he had had a | Pompeii will go far to settle the question. 


Lovers of Virgil will‘:remember that Aeneas is represented 


as easily recognizing himself, as well as many detai!s in the 
dress and attitudes of the other dramatis personae which could 


hardly be distinguishable in any sculptured work but would 
be plain enough if it were a series of painted panels that he 
had before his eyes, ‘* sub ingenti lustrat dum singula temple.” 

Another well-known Pompeian fresco, which is, I think, 
reproduced in Sir William Gell’s Pompeiana, represents the 
surrender of Briseis to the messengers of Agamemnon ; 
indeed, the Homeric poems seem to have furnished an inex- 
haustible storehouse for ancient Art, much as did the Bible 
for the great painters of the Renaissance. It also seems 
probable that the representation of a particular scene by a 
great artist was in some cases accepted as a “canon” or 
standard from which no great departure could afterwards be 
made ; so that Virgil’s description might very well apply to 
the pictures brought to light in the Strada dell abbondanza 
without necessarily assuming that the poet had actually seen 
this particular frieze. Professor Rostovtseff tells us that his 
‘* Homeric enthusiast” left a space for his manuscripts of 
Homer immediately beneath a “ particularly remarkable 
scene,” in which Priam begs for the body of Hector. It 
would be very interesting to know if the old king is represented 
in this picture as so pathetically described in the Aeneid :— 

**Tendentemque manus Priamum conspexit inermes.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER CRICK. 


Oving Vicarage. 
BEL ALP. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
S1r,—There are still a few of the old mountaineering centres 
in Switzerland that remain pretty well as they were in the 
*sixties ; of these, Bel Alp is, perhaps, the most delightful. 
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The hoot of the motor is not heard in its pleasant places ; 
gangs of cosmopolitan tourists do not invade its by-ways ; 
no wheeled traflic is found there; and those that desire to 
enjoy its unrivalled prospects must trudge up on foot for 
four hours or so—or (more antiquo) hire a mule. There was 
a scheme drawn up just before the War to connect Bel Alp 
and Brigne with a mountain railway ; lovers of quiet and 
of the mountains will pray that no such scheme may mature 
in their lifetime. As Wordsworth may (possibly) have 
remarked :— 
** Leave to the railway-tourist Grindelwald 3 
The privacy of Bel Alp still bo mine!” 
It was interesting to me, not many days ago, to dig up the 
old visitors’ book at the hotel and look at some of the early 
entries there. Under the date “* July, 1862,” I found the well- 
known signature, “ B. H. Kennedy”; he was then Head- 
master of Shrewsbury, and was travelling with his old pupil 
H. M. Luckock ; later on they were to be found again in a 
very different place—Ely ; both master and pupil were 
Canons of Ely together. Next year, 1863, the great Dr. Hort 
spent a month at Bel Alp (August 14th to September 14th) ; 
we remember him as the greatest of textual critics on the 
N.T., but he was a fine climber, tco, in his day. In the 
summer of 1864 Leslie Stephen, F. C. Grove, and R. S. Mac- 
donald were at Bel Alp—en route “from Aeggischhorn to 
Kippel,” says the record: readers of The Playground of 
Europe will remember the doings of that incomparable trio 
of climbers ; Stephen’s ascent of the Bietschhorn (the first 
ascent) had been done five years previously, but no notice of 
this expedition is to be found in The Playground and 
inquisitive readers must search the pages of the Alpine Journal 
for an account. In the year 1865 Bel Alp was visited by 
“ C. H. Spurgeon and wife,” as well as by H. B. George. The 
latter, on September 18th, made—according to his entry 
in the bock—* the first ascent of the Gross Nesthorn,” 
starting, I suppose, by way of the Ober-Aletsch Glacier. 
It was very many years later that the Nesthorn was climbed 
over the Unterbiichhorn and up the S.E. ridge. Judging 
from the appearance of this tremendous ridge, as I stood on 
the summit of the Unterbiichhorn (11,733 feet) three weeks 
ago, I should imagine that the ascent of the Nesthorn 
(12,533 feet) by this route must be a matter of exceeding 
dilliculty.—I am, Sir, &e., E. H. BuaKkeney. 
The College, Winchester. 


POETRY. 


—<—>——__ 
LEAVES. 
Peace to these little broken leaves, 
That strew our common ground ; 
That chase their tails, like silly dogs, 
As they go round and round. 
For though in winter boughs are bare, 
Let us not once forget 
Their summer glory, when these leaves 
Caught the great Sun in their strong net ; 
And made him, in the lower air, 
Tremble—no bigger than a star! 
W. I. Davirs. 


ONE TOKEN. 
THE power was given at birth to me 
To stare at a rainbow, bird or tree, 
Longer than any man alive ; 
And from these trances, when they’re gone, 
My songs of joy come, one by one. 


But what I want I cannot have: 

One token from beyond the grave, 
That hour I neither dream nor sleep, 

To prove death but a veil to hide 


Another life on the other side. 
W. H. Davres. 


A large number of articles and poems have lately been sent to 
the “* Spectator” without stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
Literary Editor wishes to reiterate that he can in no case return 
sejected MSS. unless such envelopes are enclosed. 


(The usual “ Recreations of London” will be found on p. 330.) 
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THE CINEMA. 


CHARLES CHAPLIN’S COMEDY of 
SHYNESS. 

CHARLES CHAPLIN’S new two-part film, The Pilgrim, ig 
showing this week in over a hundred London cinema theatres, 
The round number of eyes which, for the next few months 
will be watching his illuminated movements from the interior 
darkness of theatres the world over must be simply gigantic. 
it is reasonably safe to say that this event will receive actiye 
attention from a far greater number of human intelligences 
than the crisis in the Entente or Mussolini’s possible war, 
Facts such as this are deplored by many people as the incon. 
gruities of a semi-barbaric age, but posterity, like democracy, 
allows strange preponderances and makes eccentric awards : 
as often as not it is the motley which is declared respectable 
when the ermine has become a matter of indifference or a 
theme for laughter. Charles Chaplin, who can stimulate us to 
the happiness of disinterested mirth for an hour on end, is 
surely no less useful and admirable a figure than the man who 
has the power, frequently exercised, of plunging us into a 
month of obligatory troubles. And the cinema, which can 
bring this possibility of joy to a larger multitude than even 
the most ambitious mistakes of politicians can affect, is an 
instrument of aesthetic scope that may safely be ignored only 
by pure thinkers and utter worldlings. Art is single in 
purpose, but the levels of aesthetic experience nowadays are 
irreparably twofold. Not education, but the misdirection of 
it has brought about the breach, and education will prove an 
unsuitable solder for its healing. ‘The problem will probably 
be settled rather by a gradual readjustment within the bounds 
of Art itself: minority Art will lose some of its rigidity, 
majority Art gain self-control and conscious purpose ; and 
when they have come to a like degree of plasticity, the impress 
of the creative hand will be much the same on either. I 
believe that the cinema is destined to play a great part in this 
vital readjustment, and that the career and progress of a man 
like Chaplin, the most popular and most influential comedian 
in the world, is a matter not only of interest but of importance. 

The Pilgrim is a definite advance on Chaplin’s earlier films ; 
comedy is more cunningly mixed with the incidents of its 
farce, and the farce itself has more freshness, sharpness and 
logic than any mere “ slapstick ” I have ever seen. It is true 
that the plot might have been more original : Chaplin takes 
the part of an escaped convict who has to impersonate a 
parson. The whole humour of the situation lies in his attempt 
to live up to the niceties of his assumed calling ; the pathos, 
if it may be called so, in his sincere, continuously thwarted 
efforts to reform for the sake of a young lady with whom he 
falls in love, very bashfully. A stale story, indeed ; but 
Chaplin acts his part with such truth and subtlety, his instinct 
for the right timing of mood and gesture is so infallible, that 
he makes an entirely new thing of it. The appeal of the per- 
sonality he represents is here, as in The Kid, one of hard- 
pressed shyness—of bewildered courage in the face of unex- 
pected and huge obstacles, mainly human. The interpreta- 
tion of this attitude is the essence of Chaplin’s comic talent; 
he makes timidity exquisitely funny, attractive, sometimes 
even beautiful. There is only one other screen comedian, 
Harold Lloyd, who has arrived at the psychological stage ; 
all the others are still in “‘ slapstick,’ though two of them, 
Larry Semon and Lloyd Hamilton, are clever enough to 
emerge, if they want to. Harold Lloyd is not yet a mature 
actor, but he seems to be on the way to standardizing, like 
Chaplin, an original comic attitude. His common réle is that 
of the cheerful, cocksure youth whom not all the surprises 
of an efficiently mechanical world can deflect from his path 
or break his self-confidence. The implications of such a part 
can be extremely humorous, but Harold Lloyd’s achievement 
is less remarkable than Chaplin's. The former gets his effects 
by showing up the incongruities of that bluff, easy-going 
manner which is, in these days, generally considered a virtue 
of conduct. But Chaplin glorifics a weakness. He fills us 
with a tolerant affection for a quality of character (appre- 
ciated in the eighteenth century by the name of “ sensi- 
bility ’) against which the women novelists have so diligently 
prejudiced us in their sagas of modern manliness. 

BERTRAM HIGGINS. 
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BOOKS. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Tue worst and most amusing book of the week is The Secret 
of Woman, by Helen Jerome (Chapman and Hall). Miss 
Jerome, in the course of her extremely inconsequent polemic, 
dismisses Freud as “* that nasty old man,” and writes ecstati rally 
of men who “ radiate an atmosphere of beauty to a woman, 
just as much as the morning dew on the green grass or a spray 
of rain-drenched lilac.” 

Two books of serious interest have been received from 
Messrs. Kegan Paul. The Claims of the Coming Generation 
jis a symposium of short essays on hygiene and education. 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson writes on Sea-Instruction, Dean 
Inge on The Right to be Well Born, and Dr. Mary Scharlieb on 
The Moral Training of Modern Girls. In Carlyle Till Marriage 
Mr. D. A. Wilson gives us the first part of a long Life of 
Carlyle. It seems to be an excellent attempt to set down, 
besides the dates of occurrences, the environment of Carlyle 
and the influences that formed his character ; but we are not 
in agreement when Mr. Wilson declares Carlyle to be like 
Confucius. A volume of great importance to students of 
social history is British Borough Charters, 1216-1307 (Cam- 
bridge University Press). Professor Tait has in this book 
completed the collection of documents which the late Mr. 
Ballard gathered, and has written an introduction. The 
same press sends us Foundaiions of Agricultural Economics, by 
J. A. Venn. It is an exhaustive study of the problems of 
farming. 

The most attractive novels published this week are Rubé, 
by G. A. Borgese (The Bodley Head), A Son at the Front, 
by Edith Wharton (Macmillan), and Salome of the Tenements, 
by Anzia Yezierska (T. Fisher Unwin). Signor Borgese is 
a well-known Italian critic, and the appearance of his first 
novel caused great excitement in Italy. The translation seems 
good, and we shall now be able to judge for ourselves of the 
novel's importance. It seems, at least, to be more sober and 
thoughtful than many translations of modern European 
novelists. Miss Yezierska has gained a reputation in America 
for her short stories of the New York ghetto, and her new novel 
deals with a similar subject. 

In Written in Friendship (Grant Richards) Mr. Gerald 
Cumberland continues his reminiscences. His friendship and 
his malice do not seem to differ much, and those who knew 
the notable men whom he describes will find his remarks on 
them surprising. 

We have the good news from the Nonesuch Press that they 
will publish this month the Works of William Congreve. 
This will be the first complete edition and the text has not 
been tampered with. The edition has already been almost 
fully subseribed by the booksellers. 

Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


MR. ASQUITH’S BOOK.* 

Mr. Asquiru’s account of the origins of the War and of 
how Great Britain tried again and again to placate, or to 
come to an understanding with, Germany is an austere and 
concise record. He seems to have wished to have the facts 
from his point of view given the permanency of print without 
any ornamentation or digression. He writes so discreetly 
that he implies a rebuke to many others who have laid less 
restraint upon themselves. 
He tells us very little that we did not know before, though 
it is an advantage in several instances to have documents 
which hitherto have been referred to vaguely instead of 
textually. The book is inscribed to Lord Grey of Fallodon 
and, as might be deduced from that fact, it is an appreciation 
of the policy of which Lord Grey was the principal exponent. 
Mr. Asquith points out that in the years preceding the War 
there were no resignations from the Cabinet on the ground 
of foreign policy ; on all essential principles there was unani- 
mity ; and he adds that after a long experience he is satisfied 
that Cabinet Government is the best instrument that has yet 
been devised for the daily conduct of national affairs. He 





states that his disclosure of facts and discussions which 
were at one time confidential is confined to matters the revela- 
tion of which can now be of no detriment to the State. In 
saying this he no doubt has in mind chiefly his references to 
the proceedings of the Committee of Imperial Defence between 
1905 and 1914. In his judgment the documents of the 
Committee between those days ought to be published, since 
they are vital to a proper understanding of our pre-War 
preparation. For the rest, we cannot possibly dispute Mr. 
Asquith’s assertion that he has been “ scrupulously niggardly ”’ 
in imparting information about the proceedings of the Cabinet. 
He is “* a good Cabinet man ” if ever there was one—prudent 
and loyal in every way, and his qualities made him the right 
sort of companion for all weathers, as soldiers and sailors alike 
found. History will.do him justice. His defect was the 
absence of the power to inflame men. Mr. Lloyd George 
had that power, though we hold that the price the country 
paid for it was excessive. In the long run Mr. Asquith’s 
correctness and regard for form would have brought us to 
victory, and it is arguable that under him we might have 
reached it sooner than we did. 

After passing rapidly over the ideals of the Bismarckian 
era in Germany, Mr. Asquith comes to the autocracy of the 
Kaiser William II., who is his principal butt. Almost every- 
thing that the Kaiser said or did was irrational or intemperate, 
and if it was not that the Kaiser’s mood infected his sub- 
ordinates, the greater blame must be attributed to the sub- 
ordinates. For example, Mr. Asquith recalls the action— 
one of those actions which has rather oddly dropped out of 
public discussion—in November, 1899, when Prince von 
Biilow met Mr. Joseph Chamberlain at Windsor and proposed 
that Mr. Chamberlain should launch the idea of an alliance 
between Great Britain and Germany. Mr. Chamberlain 
accepted the invitation and fulfilled his promise a fortnight 
later at Leicester. In his speech, after reminding his audience 
of the just causes of irritation against Germany (the Kriiger 
telegram, for instance, which was fresh in memory), he went 
on to say :— 

**T cannot conceive any point which can arise in the immediate 
future which would bring ourselves and the Germans into 
antagonism of interests. On the contrary, I can see many things 
which must be a cause of anxiety to the statesmen of Europe, 
but in which our interests are clearly the same as the interests of 
Germany and in which that understanding of which I have spoken 
in the case of America might, if extended to Germany, do more, 
perhaps, than any combination of arms in order to preserve the 
peace of the world. If the union between England and America 
is a powerful factor in the cause of peace, a new Triple Alliance 
between the Teutonic race and the two branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race will be a still more potent influence in the future of the 
world. I have used the word ‘alliance’... but again I desire to 
make it clear that to me it seems to matter little whether you 
have an alliance which is committed to paper, or whether you 
have an understanding in the minds of the statesmen of the 
respective countries. An understanding is perhaps better than 
alliance, which may stereotype arrangements which cannot be 
regarded as permanent in view of the changing circumstances 
from day to day.” 

The speech had a bad press in both Great Britain and 
Germany, and on December 11th, 1899, Biilow, speaking in 
the Reichstag, threw over Chamberlain and poured cold 
water on any notion of an Anglo-German rapprochement. 
That was the speech in which he uttered his famous phrase 
that Germany must be “ either the hammer or the anvil.” 

A considerable series of illustrations follows of the un- 
willingness of Germany to do what she said she wanted, 
namely, to preserve the peace. The excuse of Germany was, 
of course, that her European neighbours were insincere and 
were trying to encircle her. We find every instance that Mr. 
Asquith gives convincing. We acted in sincerity and Germany 
did not. Although, however, we feel as deeply convinced as 
ever that Germany was the maker of the War, and that she 
could have had peace quite easily if she had wanted it, there 
is a large outer circle of facts, to some extent giving plausi- 
bility to Germany’s arguments about encirclement, upon 
which Mr. Asquith does not touch at all. The German 
Empire came upon the scene too late. The places in the sun, 
the remote strategical points, the colonies crammed with 
agricultural or mineral resources, the fitting homes for pioneer- 
ing emigrants, had already been occupied by other nations. 
Readers of the Spectator may remember how often in the 
anxious years before the War we speculated upon what parts 
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of the earth could be given to Germany to satisfy her land- 
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lust and to lull her suspicions. Unfortunately, it was not 
easy to name any places of importance, for one could not 
honestly hand over whole populations to the Germans, who 
had never shown themselves considerate administrators in 
backward countries. Then, again, there were the vacillations 
of Russia. All the documents which we have read relating 
to the diplomacy of the late Russian Emperor have convinced 
us that he was a man of good faith, but his latest interlocutor 
always had his ear, and we imagine that there were numerous 
occasions on which the naturally suspicious Kaiser found 
fresh causes of suspicion. Archangels themselves, indeed, 
could not have allayed the Kaiser’s suspicions, for he was a 
mass of credulity. 

Mr. Asquith refers contemptuously to the Kaiser's belief 
thet a secret Treaty between Great Britain, America and 
France wes signed in the spring of 1897. The Kaiser's 
authority for this belief was a certain Professor Usher, of the 
Washington University at St. Louis. In his book the Kaiser 
has taken this Treaty as one of the principal proofs of the 
policy of encirclement. Of course no such Treaty ever 
existed. Mr. Asquith publishes signed statements to that 
effect from Sir William Tyrrell, of the British Foreign Office, 
Mr. Charles E. Hughes and M. Poincaré. ‘* The whole story,” 
he adds, * is of such a churacter that one would have thought 
that it could not have imposed upon the intelligence of even 
a newly weaned infant in the political nursery.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s rash effort, Lord Heldane’s mission to 
Berlin, Mr. Churchill's proposal of a * naval holiday,” were e!l 
alike unavailing. The latest apologists for Germany have 
found it more convenient to concentrate not upon those 
incidents which were so little crediteble to Germany, but 
upon the repeated assertion that Great Britain and France 
hed contracted a regular military alliance in 1912. There was 
the real proof of encirclement! But there was, of course, 
no alliance nor even a promise. Al! that happened was 
that the British ond French military staffs consulted as to 
how the two countries could help ene another in case of need. 
They would have been mad had they not done so, for General 
von Schlieffen’s scheme for mzrching through Belgium had 
already been made evident by the bringing of the German 
strategic railways right up to the Belgian frontier. Mr. 
Asquith has done well to print the terms of the understanding 
between Great Britain and France on November 22nd, 1912. 
Ilere they are :— 

““* From time to time in recent years the French and British 
naval and military experts have consulted together. It has always 
been understood that such consultation does not restrict the 
freedom of cither Government to decide at any future time whether 
or not to assist the other by armed force. We have agreed that 
consultation between experts is not and ought not to be regarded 
as an engagement that commits either Government to action in a 
contingency that has not arisen and may never arise. You have, 
however, pointed out that if either Government had grave reason 
to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, it might become 
essential to know whether it would in that event depend upon the 
armed assistance of the other. I agree that if either Government 
had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power, 
or something that threatened the general peace, it should immedi- 
ately discuss with the other whether both Governments should 
act together to prevent aggression and to yn peace, and if 
so, What measures they would be prepared to take in common. 
If these measures involved action, the plans of the General Staffs 
would at once be taken into consideration, and the Governments 
would then decide what effect should be given to them.’ ” 


We hope that now there will be an end to the reiterated 
accusations egainst Lord Grey of Fallodon that he planned 
rar in conjunction with France. 


One last quotation. Mr. Asquith is not half-hearted in his 
belief that the German Navy wes quite eclipsed in the War :— 


“The battle of Jutland was fought with admirable tactical skill 
by the German Admiral von Scheer, whose final escape*was largely 
helped by weather conditicns. But escape it was, and nothing 
better. There can be no doubt that this—their only experience 
of naval fighting on a large scale under modem conditions— 
profoundly depressed, if it did not destroy, the moral of the German 
fleet. They never tried conclusions again. There was a_ less 
spectacular but much more formidable function which the German 
Navy wholly failed to perform in the opening days of the war. 
The British Expeditionary Force was allowed to cross the Channel— 
an operation which took the best part of nine days—absolutely 
unmolested and without the loss of a dog. A still graver error— 
for the task was far easier—was the failure of the Germans to 
attempt to intercept the French transports which were bringing 
over large bodies of troops from North Africa. This was done 
without any mishap almost under the eyes of the afterwards 
notorious *‘ Gceben.’” 


——__ 
————a 


LORD SHAFTESBURY, 1801—1885+ 
No one is more familiar than are Mr. and Mrs. Hammond 
with the condition of the labouring classes in town and 
country in the early years of the last century. Their style 
is flexible and they have a sense of construction, and no one 
1s more expert in extracting from a dreary waste of Blue. 
books significant details which arrest the attention and, too 
often, wring the heart. It may be that their very pre. 
occupation with these matters, and their natural sympathy 
with trade union methods of bettering the condition of the 
worker, have made them a little less than just to one whom 
Professor Basil Williams, in his editorial preface, charac. 
terizes as “‘ both an aristocrat and a Puritan.” In fact, we 
cannot help feeling that philanthropy and religion (as Shaftes. 
bury understood it) are alike out of fashion, and that it is 
something of an effort to our authors to award what they fee] 
to be the due meed of praise to a character which in its aloof 
ness and its narrowness is, to them, essentially unsympathetic, 
In their eyes his transcendent merit is that of the prophet 
that of Carlyle or Ruskin :— 

ve eo, ee law of indifference and drift, taught by philosophers 
and accepted by politicians, he opposed the simple revelation of his 
Christian conscience. This was his service to England; not the 
service of a statesman with wide plan and commanding will, but 
the service of a prophet speaking truth to power in its selfishness 
and sloth.” 

This is high though not unstinted praise. We will quote 
another passage, dealing with Shaftesbury’s political career, 
which supplements it :— 

“Fortune had reserved for him a different career, and he goes 
down to history, not as a great Minister or as a successful party 
leader, but as one of the guiding forces in the reconstruction of 
English life. It was lucky that the conditions of the time allowed 
independent men an active leadership in politics. Ashley, 
whose name comes to every mind that dwells on the dark passages 
of the Industrial Revolution, has outlived nine out of ten of 
the Cabinet Ministers with whose ambitions and fears he wrestled 
for the children of the mill and the pit. He was not a constructive 
thinker, but by sheer persistence he shamed the age out of its 
principles, and the Factory Acts and the Mines Act, that preserve 
his reputation for humanity and patience, are events of the Victorian 
age not less decisive than the measures that removed the burden 
of the Corn Laws and swept from the Government of England some 
of the worst of its ancient abuses.” 

When we read what the conditions were which Shaftesbury 
set himself to remove, and how difficult it was, even for a man 
with all his advantages of ability, education and_ position 
to awake the national conscience to the necessity for legislative 
action, we are forced to recognize that we have profited most 
by the very qualities in him with which we are least in 
sympathy. 

It is difficult to conceive of a society, in many respects more 
cultured than our own, in which Lord Lauderdale could 
picture * the child of eight driving a hard and clever bargain 
with his employer,” or divert the House of Lords, as Southey 
tells us, from the consideration of the sufferings of climbing- 
boys by relating a ridiculous story of the man who, on being 
reproved for sweeping his chimney by dragging a live goose 
down it, suggested that ‘‘ a couple of ducks would do as well.” 
It is almost as difficult to believe that the scandalous condi- 
tions of this employment, to which Jonas Hanway called 
attention in 1773, should have persisted, in spite of Blake, 
Charles Lamb, Dickens and Kingsley, until 1875, and should 
then have been removed by the simple expedient of licensing 
sweeps, which had been considered in 1788. It is probable 
enough that the expedient would have been completely 
ineffective in 1788 ; but if we consider why it succeeded in 
1875, we have some measure of the service which Shaftesbury, 
and the men who anticipated or shared his unselfish efforts, 
have rendered to the world. 

We might pursue the subject through all the heads into which 
the Life is divided factories, mines, public health, agricul 
tural, labour, ragged schools. We should but labour the 
point that there is always room for men who have no axes 
to grind, no class interests to serve, who will set their faces 
as a flint against social conditions which they know to be 
wrong, regardless of the economic or political shibboleths of 
the moment. Mr. and Mrs. Hammond do well to point out 
how the economic doctrines of 1840 tied the hands of social 
reformers. Two well-written pages depict the ‘* complacency ” 
of Brougham and the “ despair’ of Sir James Graham; 
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———— x . . m 
the former believing “that discontent with the industrial 
Id proceeded solely from failure to understand it,” the 


wor y 
latter “ that a melancholy economic necessity ruled the will 
Now 


and intelligence of man in all his social relationships. 
that economics have lost their cocksureness, we might be the 
better for something of Brougham’s temper. Natura enim 
non nisi parendo vincitur, and modern politicians are more 


prone than Pecl and Graham to tinker with what they do 


not understand. 

The reaction of Peel’s Government from the policy of its 
redecessors in social matters (when Sydney Smith declared 
“that the whole earth was in Commission, and that mankind 
had been saved from the Flood only to be delivered over to 


barristers of six years’ standing”) is well illustrated by a 





letter from Graham to Peel in 1842 :— 

“ A commission is most useful to pave the way for a measure which 
is preconcerted ; take, for example, the Poor Law Inquiry ; it 1s 
often most embarrassing where it discloses the full extent of evils 
for which no remedy can be provided, as, for example, the inquiry 
into the condition of the hand-loom weavers. I might add Lord 
Ashley's investigations into the sufferings of children employed 
in factories and mines.” 

A glance at the bibliography shows the frequency of 
Commissions from 1831 to 1843, and their cessation from that 
date till 1854. Historians and cconomists have good reason 
to be grateful to the Melbourne Administration, which, if it 
could not pass remedial measures, accumulated evidence that 
they were necessary. 

When we contrast the social conditions and political temper 
of the age of the Industrial Revolution with those of our 
own time, we are apt to think that the world is completely 
changed, in spite of such surprises as the statements recently 
published in the Westminster Gazette about child labour in 
Staffordshire. But there are continual hints in the book 
before us that some of our own difficulties were not unknown 
to our ancestors. Thus, Lord Shaftesbury wrote in 1853 :— 

“June 29th. To build cottages is nearly as ruinous as to gild 
your saloons ; it is an enormous expenditure, and no rent. A pair 
of cottages cost me four hundred pounds, and the rent I receive 
from them is £2 10s. or at most £3 for cach cottage, garden included.” 


Again,in the debate on the Ten Hours Bill in March, 1844 :— 


“The most arresting speech was made by Lord Howick, son of 
Lord Grey, who said that he would support Ashley, though he 
thought that the ideal solution would be the regulation of the 
working day by joint committees of employers and workmen.” 
With all the good wiil in the world, we are still far enough 
from realizing Lord Grey’s ideal. 

We have left but little space for the personality of Lord 
Shaftesbury as it appears in this study. To those who 
remember him in his later years as a venerable figure, imposing 
by reason of his achievements and of his rigid Evangelicalism, 
and owning a vast influence among scrious people, it is difficult 
to think of him as a lonely soul. Yet it is clear that he lived 
behind the barrier of some psychological failure to adjust 
himself to his fellows. He was not too proud to work in a 
good cause with men whom he disliked, but he showed in 
1850 that he would not surrender his own judgment to that 
of his colleagues, even in a matter which concerned them 
more intimately than himself. Hence, as this book suggests, 
his absorption after that date in work, such as that of Missions 
and Ragged Schools, in which he had a free hand. He was 
morbidly conscientious for a 
possessed great qualities. He was the 


too introspective and too 
Statesman. But he 
intellectual equal of most of the statesmen of his age, and 
might, but for his singleness of purpose, have succeeded in 
polities. He preferred to devote himself to the cause of those 
who most needed his protection, and the position which he 
occupies in English history is due to the depth of his love for 
his fellows and the religious earnestness and_ perseverance 
with which he sought their good. 


The volume before us gives an admirable survey of his 
life and activities, and is honourably distinguished among 
biographies for having a thoroughly workmanlike index, 


as well as a chronological table and a bibliography. 


TOWNS AND TOWN-PLANNING.* 
As we come to a fuller realization that civilization depends on 
Sound civics and that we can only have good citizens if we 











* Towns and Town-Planning. By T, H. Hughes and KE. A. G. Lamborn. Oxford: 
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at the Clarendon Press, (16s, 


have good cities, we shal! know town-planning for the funda- 
mentally important thing that it is. In their book Towns 
and Town-Planning Messrs. Hughes and Lamborn give a 
comprehensive survey of the art from the founding of Kahun 
some 2,000 years B.C. to the inception of Canberra, the new 
Australian Federal capital. According to the plan of its 
designer (Mr. Griflin, of Chicago) this city, on its wonderfully 
diversified site, should approach very near to perfection both 
practically and aesthetically, if only full architectural advan- 
tage be taken of the unique opportunities in the matter of 
individual buildings. If France can show the formal lay- 
out at its best, Sweden and Germany the most scemly new 
suburbs, and America the boldest and most long-sighted trans- 
formation of old towns, England has not done too badly in 
certain of her garden cities, which have, on the whole, shown 
a& progressive improvement. From Mr. George Cadbury's 
first venture at Bournville we have gone on through Port 
Sunlight and Letchworth to Hampstead and Welwyn, where 
the excellent lay-out schemes have been developed with a 
due regard for the architectural decencies. 

We have, of course, to thank our careless fathers and grand- 
fathers for most of the chaotic meanness that distinguishes 
the majority of our English towns, but we seem to be doing 
very little towards tidying up the mess ourselves, even if 
we are at last taking steps to prevent in the future such folly 
and cruelty as was theirs. No doubt the difficulties of the 
industrial revolution and the consequent boiling over of the 
population were peculiarly acute in England, but why, for 
instance, need we have been so far less wise than Sweden ? 

“But practice and precept were alike unavailing. We were 
found quite unprepared for the unprecedented growth of towns 
and town life, and England proceeded to destroy herself by her 
efforts and Murope by her example. . . . Sweden, of all the * pro- 
gressive’ nations, suffered least in the slum-making age. Since 
the beginning of the seventeenth century she has been laying out 
towns upon considered plans, and she was the first to realize the 
necessity for legislation ensuring national control of town-planning. 
A beginning was made in 1734, but the rapid growth of her cities 
led in 187-4 to the passing of the far-secing and far-reaching ‘ Building 
Law for Towns,’ which set an example that all civilized nations 
have since begun to follow. It provides that: ‘For every town 
there shall be prepared a plan for the regulation of its general 
arrangements and of the buildings within it. The plan shall regulate 
not only the buildings but the streets, the markets and other 
public places.’ ” 

What Sweden did we are beginning to do nearly a century 
later, and those who have compared the towns of that country 
and of England will have some idea of what the delay has cost 
us in health, wealth, happiness and beauty. The authors 
have hard words for the industrial North, which those who 
know to be 


have traversed that dismal region will 
deserved :— 
“The procedure was always the same; as cach coalfield was 


developed speculators bought up the road frontages in the vicinity ; 
factories were dumped down on the roadside, and jerry-built cottages 
were run up near them, stretching in endless monotony along 
both sides of the road. As more were needed they were built 
back to back behind the first row, facing upon a narrow parallel 
street. There was no adequate plan—the builder was his own 
architect, for the houses had no more design than rabbit-hutches, 
and the only consideration kept in view was how to crowd the 
largest possible number of dwellings upon the given site. Ifanyone 
had suggested that trees and grass should be spared and included 
in the scheme, that gardens should be provided, that the aspect 
of the houses should not be determined solely by the direction of 
the road frontage, that a site to leeward of a factory chimney or « 
skin yard was likely to be neither pleasant nor healthful to dwell 
on, that the monotony of long straight streets might be relieved by 
breaking the level of house frontages and varying the roof lines, 
that, since families vary in size, too, that 
finally, the segregation of rich and poor aggray: ted the perils of 
both, he would have been met by the immortal retort of Mr, 
Bounderby : ‘I know the bricks of this town, and 1 know the 
works of this town, and I know the chimneys of this town, and I 
know the smoke of this town, and I know the hands of this town, 1 
know ’em all pretty well. Thev're real. When a man tells me 
anything about imaginative qualities, I always tell that man, 
whoever he is, that I know what he means. He means turtle souy 
and venison, with a gold spoon, and that he wants to be set uy 
with a coach and six,.’” 


houses should do SO), 





We have lately been hearing much of the Kent coalfields. 
Is Kent satisfied that she is even now adequately secured 
against the devastation that has accompanied the exploitation 
If the Garden of England 
a slum, we 


of the coal measures elsewhere ? 
were now allowed to become a cinder-heap and 
must surely be the least civilized people in Europ. 
not otherwise well deserved. 


a valuation 
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THE ENEMIES OF LIBERTY.* 

Mr. Haynes combines robust common sense with hearty 
prejudice in the most enchanting manner. He is an indi- 
vidualist, not of the absolute Spencerian school, but a staunch 
upholder of the liberties of the private individual, who is, he 
thinks, in immediate danger of losing the greater part of his 
freedom. In his introduction, he diseovers three fairly 
distinct types of persons who wish to make social welfare 
compulsory : the fanatic, who is at least entitled to some 
respect, though he is a nuisance, because although “he is 
sometimes the victim of fear or panic, and sometimes a 
monster of intellectual self-complacency, he can at least 
be reasoned with ” ; and then the bully, who enjoys a military 
or communal life, and loves dragooning others and being 
dragooned himself, and is often represented by the persons who 
neglect their private obligations in order to undertake what 
they call * public work ” ; and lastly, the megalomaniac, who 
has a blind belief in organization and a delight in mass pro- 
duction, state ownership, super-joint-stock companies, and 
in making “ everything rather too big for its boots.” 

Beginning in this downright fashion, Mr. Haynes then 
proceeds to discuss his enemies singly. We are given the 
Puritan, the Collectivist, the Communist, the Prohibitionist, 
the Prude, the War Lord, the Super-Capitalist, and, of 
course, the Politician. Mr. Haynes has a good deal in 
common with Mr. Chesterton, whom he quotes liberally, 
but he leaves out the religion, the poetical trimmings, and 
the jokes, and confines himself to hard hitting. At the 
end he becomes constructive rather than destructive, but 
the result is somewhat disappointing :—‘* Where, then, does 
the real danger to liberty lie? I imagine that it lies 
principally in the atmosphere of British polities, which, 
being entirely unrepresentative of the people, favours a 
considerable amount of hypocrisy and coercion. I believe 
that any plutocrat who had any enthusiasm to restore the 
Liberal Party as the Party of individual liberty could do 
so without very much trouble. Yet what is called the Liberal 
Party to-day appears to represent nothing but a sinister com- 
bination of Puritanism and State Socialism; and in these 
respects it is really more dangerous than the Labour Party, 
which is obviously more educable. The old proverb, Cor- 
ruplio optimi pessima, still applies to the contemporary 
Liberal. In these circumstances, the friends of liberty must 
consider how they can best co-operate in the eause, and I sha! 
try to put forward a few suggestions for them.” The sugges- 
tions are, first, that we should all maintain a general atmo- 
sphere of good will ; and, secondly, that we must all keep alive 
the sense of individual responsibility, and do things ourselves 
instead of asking the State to do them for us; and, thirdly, 
that it should be the “* duty of every good citizen to carry on 
war to the knife with the male or female Puritan who sets out 
to destroy family ties in the cause of the State and to interfere 
with Sunday games, normal diet, human intimacies, and 
reasonable marriage’; and, lastly, that all the friends of 
liberty should oppose everywhere all forms of persecution, 
that is, unnecessary interference with individuals. There is 
an Appendix in the form of a very damaging article upon 
Prohibition by no less a person than Mr. A. P. Herbert. On 
the whole, Mr. Haynes has given us a slapdash but stimulating 
book, one not to be taken too seriously but distinctly worth 
reading. and easily worth the six shillings that his publishers 
ask for it. 


DEGAS.t 
Tue first impression which we received from Mr. Meier- 
Graefe’s monograph on Degas was of a complex profundity, 
the result of careful study and thought. A second reading 
emphasizes that impression. We have not consulted the 
original and we cannot, therefore, know whether the trans- 
lation has blurred it and so partly accounted for the com- 
plexity. Mr. Holroyd-Reece explains in his preface that he 
has placed his trust * in the sense which the English equivalent 
of the German text conveys.” The result is less effective 
than that of the method which he used in translating the 
same author's Vincent van Gogh, but we can easily believe him 
when he writes that the manner of the Degas does not lend 
itseif to the same treatment. In fact, it is not the translator, 


* The Enemies of Liberty. By BE. 8. P. Haynes. London: Richards. [6s.] 
{+ Deyas, By Julius Meier-Gracfe Translated by J, Holroyd-Reece London: 
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—— 
nor the author even who is responsible for this elnasat os 
difficulty. It is Degas. No painter is easier to write about 
if you leave his art out of it. There are a thousand essays in 
his pictures, because **no modern painter of import * 
as Mr. Mcier-Graefe points out, ‘* was so literary in his whole 
tendency.” But,on the other hand, perhaps no painter jg 
more difficult to analyse critically. Yet Mr. Mcier-Graefe 
has done this. His criticism is illuminating, thorough anq 
just ; but it requires our attention, it requires an effort to 
understand. The effort is certainly worth while. So much 
that is called criticism to-day is only uncritical eulogy, polite 
damning with faint praise, or paragraphic chat, that a Piece 
of honest work like Mr. Meier-Graefe’s is as unusual and as 
pleasing as a kitchen chair in a “ dainty ” tea-shop. And 
it is not only a solid chair ; it is a good one. Even if we did 
not wholly like its shape, we could be at least certain that 
it would take a devilish heavy argument to break it, As 
it happens, we do wholly like its shape. 

Degas’s inferiority to his great contemporaries has only 
been slowly admitted. His fame, trumpeted first by a minority 
which has usually chosen with such certainty, deafened most 
of us for a time. To-day, as Mr. Meier-Graefe writes, where 
his works hang in the wonderful Camondo Collection at 
the Louvre, among Corots, Jongkinds, Cézannes and Manets, 
“they are defenceless.” Taken from its context, “ defence. 
less * sounds too strong, but the author is simply “ putting 
Degas in his place.” That, however, is only half, and the 
less attractive half, of his task. Constructively, he has 
shown just what are Degas’s good qualities, why, even if be 
is not a great master, he is a master, and by whet processes 
he arrived at his short but brilliant maturity. Opposed to 
all revolutionary principle, disgusted with himself because 
he was not entirely under the influence of Ingres, one whose 
work was the “ offspring of a formula ” and inspired by hatred 
of humanity, Degas yet achieved art. He achieved it because 
he had emotion and was, in a big sense, industrious. He 
managed his talent as a French peasant manages his francs, 
Degas, says Mr. Meier-Graefe, ** never had a youth.” More- 
over, he was not romantic. Had he remained in the bondage 
of Ingres’s rules and systems he would have done nothing, 
It was a bondage which only the immense romanticism of 
Ingres himself could overcome. So the conservative Degas 
took enough from Manet and a little perhaps from Delacroix 
and fashioned a revolutionary style. It was the style he 

yanted. He concentrated principally on two subjects, the 
turf and the stage, and he painted them ; but only at his very 
best did he paint them as part of life. For that reason his 
sporting pictures appeal more to sportsmen than do Manet’s. 
For Manet, horses and jockeys were merely so many signifi- 
cant masses intimately related to other masses and in a certain 
rhythm. They were not the most important things in the 
picture. Everything else was equally important. It was 
otherwise with Degas. You could “ fancy ” one Of his horses. 
Mr. Meier-Graefe says of these pictures that in them Degas 
gave * depth and wealth to the realm of sport without freeing 
us from its sway.” That is true of all his work. He gave 
depth and wealth to whatever subject he was painting. 
but he did not make that subject lose its identity in a grander, 
more significant pictorial unity. 


ance,” 


ANTHONY BERTRAM, 


NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES.* 


Tue word “ mediaeval” has been used as a term of abuse 
for an unconscionably long time by the man in the street, and 
the man in the laboratory, and the man in the newspaper, 
but there are signs of a growing comprehension that mediaeval 
and obscurantist are not synonymous terms. The modern 
interest in mediaeval political thought as something of actual 
as well as of merely historical interest began with Gierke, 
Maitland, and Figgis, who were the first to point out the 
interesting implication of the mediaeval conception of the 
State as a communitas communitatum when applied to the 
modern problem of the body corporate and the local or fune- 
tional group within the State. Now that the Sovereign State 
has become a universal Aunt Sally, to be bowled at simultan- 
eously by internationalists who hold it teo small, and by guild 
socialists, regionalists, advocates of multiple sovereignty 


~* (1) The Social and Political Ideas of Some Great Mediaeval Thinkers. "Edited by 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw. London: Harrap. [10s. 6d.}——(2) The Troubadours and 





England. By H. J. Chaytor. Cambridge: at the University Press. [6s.] 
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a hoc genus omne, who hold it too large, it is inevitable that 
Jitical thinkers should turn with a new curiosity to that 
riod, so long forgotten, between Aristotle and Hobbes, when 
the State had hardly as yet thrust its ungainly form between 
Christendom on the one hand and the small community, 
manor, town, OT guild, or monastery, on the other. For the 
Middle Ages sought in its political organization what a 
harassed twentieth century seeks, tranquillitas, that peace in |/ 
ghich, as Marsilio put it, ** intellectual capacities increase and 
moral activities improve as humankind multiplies generation 
by generation.” What is more significant, the fundamental 
basis of their solution, a combination of cos™opolitanism and 
«mall communities, is very much the same as the solution 
which the most modern of our thinkers advance in a different 





rm. 

' The excellent series of lectures! delivered at King’s College, 
London, which Professor Hearnshaw has now edited for 
publication, illustrates seven characteristic forms of the | 
mediaeval solution. St. Augustine, in the débdcle of the 
Visigothic invasion, raises aloft the ideal of Christendom, and 
rears the city of the Popes upon the ruins of the city of the 
Caesars. John of Salisbury and St. Thomas Aquinas proclaim 
a world united and governed by the Papacy. Dante dreams 
of Christendom reunited under the Holy Roman Empire and 
the more realistic Pierre du Bois would reconstruct it beneath 
the sway of its strongest ruler, the King of France. Marsilio 
of Padua, democrat, sets forth the case for the sovereignty of 
the people, and Wycliffe, stepping across the threshold into 
a new age, casts off the old dream of unity and sees peace and 
progress only under the wing of the new national State. 
What these men thought is relevant to-day. It is only the 
accidentals, the trappings of their conceptions that are out- 
worn, and not even always these ; Pierre du Bois foresaw the 
international court of arbitration and the economic boycott. 
The lectures maintain a high level of interest and are intro- | 
duced by a general study of mediaeval political theory by 
Principal Barker, which is as illuminating as are all the 
generalizations of that versatile historian. 

Mr. Chaytor’s study? of the debt which the middle English 
lyric owes to the Provencal troubadour is yet another illus- 
tration of the internationalism of mediaeval society, when the 
learned intercourse of political thinkers was in Latin and the 
gay intercourse of jongleurs in French ; another illustration, 
too, of its abiding interest for modern men. “ Lenten is come 
with love to town,” sang the mediaeval lover, and the lilt of 
his verse and the things that he said still spring anew between | 
the covers of Georgian Poetry. Mr. Chaytor’s story of | 
Provencal singers and English kings, and of wine merchants 
carrying metres as well as wine casks from Bordeaux to 
London, is worthy of the attention of all poets who do not 
scorn their ancestry. 


BOOKS FOR AND ABOUT CHILDREN.* 


Lapy Cynruta Asquitrn’s book! is incidentally an interest- 
ing sociological document. So and not otherwise were the 
Edwardian children of Mayfair, Belgravia, and the choicer 
parts of Kensington brought up. Indeed, children are still 
being brought up just in the way she tells of to this day, 
though not so many of them live the formal nursery life with 
its changing to come down after tea, its definite hours with the 
mother, and its dependence for the colouring of its days upon 
a Nanny. In some ways this definite nursery life was and is 
a good life, more sheltered than that lived by children who 
are with their parents a great deal, or that presided over by 
the modern type of nursery governess, 

If the psychology of Lady Cynthia is nowhere very pro- 
found, the actual observation of nursery life is often good and | 
the practical tips excellent. The chapter on visitors is very 
sensible. People, incredible as it seems, still need to be told 
that it is just as improper to accost a child with ** Shall I cut 
your curls off ?”’ ‘* Would you like to come home with me ? ” 
or ** Are you jealous of your brother ? ” as it would be to say 
such things to a contemporary. Sensible, too, is her remark 
that there are some books that children should not be allowed 
An imaginative child most vividly 
““In reading certain 





to read to themselves. 
passes through the adventures related. 


* (1) The Child at Home. 





by Lady Cynthia Asquith, London: Nisbet and Co. 


passages he will need,so to speak, to have his hand held quite 
as much as if he were traversing a dark forest,” but this is 
followed by an odd phrase : “ Just as well send him out of 
doors alone as encourage him to read some of the most palpitat- 
ing passages to himself.’ But why should a child not go 
out of doors alone ? Children from four onward are, for the 
most part, safe and happy in field and garden. The sections 
on going for a walk and on going in the train are sensible. 

A very attractive book for parents is one by Miss W. Bone, 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.* It is written from 
the teacher’s point of view, and is, of course, equally valuable 
for the professional and for the amateur guardians of children. 
Her defence of the folk story against the attacks made upon it 
by such writers as Mme. Montessori and Miss Margaret 
Drummond, whose book we reviewed in a recent issue, is 
spirited. But does she not grant them too much ground in 
her admission that there are some stories (such as “ Tom Tit 
Tot,” for instance, in which sloth and fecklessness are signally 
rewarded) which should be left out of the child’s library ? 
Surely even this is questionable. After all, the child has got 
to live in the real world where the soberer virtues are by no 
means always triumphant. The less the child is prepared 
beforehand for such a state of things. the greater will be the 
shock of discovery. Her contention that the story is a kind 
of codification of life for the child is, we believe, a perfectly 
true one. The art of the storyteller suddenly reveals to the 
child all kinds of laws of cause and effect that might for ever 
have remained dim and uncertain to him, and if realistic 
stories (stories of children at school and at home, the childish 
equivalent of the novel of real life) feed the head of the child, 
the folklore stories feed the heart and teach the child how to 
feel. Miss Bone has put the case for the legend admirably. 
It is a book which fathers and mothers most certainly ought to 
read. It will help them when the sometimes dreaded summons 
comes, “ Tell me a story,” and will probably awaken them 
to many of the pleasures of that kind of authorship. The 
bibliography at the end is a model of comprehensiveness. 

Mr. Philip Wayne has compiled A Child's Book of Lyrics3 
It is very well done, and is the best we have seen, which includes 
any modern work such as that of James Stephens and Mr. 
De la Mare. There are poems by such various writers as 
Wordsworth, Herrick, Blake, Coleridge, John Clare, Shelley 
and Stevenson, 


MONEY AND CREDIT.* 
Two very able new books devoted to currency and finance 
supplement one another ina helpful way. Professor Marshall’s 
long-expected volume on this theme! proves to be, as one had 
hoped, a singularly lucid exposition of the main principles and 
of the normal practice of the money market and of inter- 
national trade in its financial aspects. The veteran economist 
writes so clearly and so dispassionately that he raises the 
subject out of the noise and confusion of politics into the 
serener air of science. His presentation of the tariff question, 
for example, seems almost novel because it is so free from bias. 
He does not admit that “ the whole burden of an import tax 
is always borne by the consumer.” He cites the case of a 
rich new country having raw produce which Europe must 
buy ; such a country—possibly the United States or Argentina 
—might conceivably be able to make our exporters pay its 
import duties on manufactured goods. ‘“ It is this consider- 


| ation, rather than the prospect of any immediate danger, 


which seems to give cause for regarding with anxiety the future 
of densely peopled countries.” Professor Marshall's statement 
of the theory of international exchanges, again, and his analysis 
of the meaning of “a favourable balance of trade” are 
admirable. He is never afraid of repeating clementary facts, 
or on the other hand of pursuing an argument to its logical 


: 


end. His own comments are given by the way, almost as 
asides. He tells us, for instance, that after observing the 


Protective policy of America from 1875 onwards he still prefers 
“the simplicity and naturalness of Free Trade—that is, the 
absence of any device,’ since devices grow obsolete and 
Protection tends to corrupt general politics. He notes the 
success of the compctitive system in overcoming difliculties 
which “the brilliant but over-bold imaginations” of the 
Socialists ignore. He suggests very tentatively that long- 





London: Macmillan, 


By Alfred Marshall. 
London; Long- 


* (1) Money, Credit and Commerce. 
By RK. G. Hawtrey. 


[10s. net.] (2) Monetary Reconstruction. 
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term contracts or loans might be made in “ official units of 


general purchasing power instead of in currency.” He 
maintains that “the chief remedy for low wages is better 
education.” His elaborate appendices deal with price sta- 
tistics and the defects of index numbers, with the evolution of 
money, the early history of English banking and other topics. 
Ile will, we trust, be able to complete the volume on the 
possibilities of social advance, which is to round off the 
work that began with the Principles of Economics a whole 
generation ago. 

Mr. R. G. Hawtrey’s clever and interesting book’ consists 
of six essays written at various dates since 1915 and left 
unaltered, with an introduction to link them together. While 
Professor Marshall is concerned with fundamental principles, 
Mr. Hawtrey deals with the pressing questions of our time as 
they presented themselves at different stages of the War and of 
the return to peace. It was courageous of him to print his 
first two essays of 1915 and 1916, on the fall in the American 
exchange and on inflation, exactly as they were written, for 
his forecasts were in some respects mistaken. There is, how- 
ever, much to be said for his main contention that the 
bank rate should have been kept high during the opening 
months of the War so as to contract credit and at least post- 
pone the danger of inflation. The fatal ery of ** Business as 
usual,” arising out of the fantastic belief that the War would 
soon end, unconsciously affected even the highest financial 
circles. Mr. Hawtrey emphasizes again and again his con- 
viction that * the volume of trade borrowing is amenable to 
human control” through the central bank in each country, 
and, though he admits that this borrowing is not the only 
factor influencing the currency, he maintains that a due and 
timely regulation of bank credits would prevent wild fluc- 
tuations in the purchasing power of the monetary unit and 
lessen the intensity of the recurrent spells of unemployment. 
In a highly interesting paper on the working of the American 
Vederal Reserve Act, he shows that the United States 
weathered the trade crisis of 1920-21 with relative ease 
because there was a central banking authority in the Federal 
Reserve Board to control credits. Mr. Hawtrey, in his closing 
chapter on the Genoa resolutions on currency, declares that 
the European nations are distressed not so much because the 
question of reparations or War debts is unsettled as because 
they have failed, or have not tried, to balance their Budgets. 
This criticism applies to France as well as to Germany and is 
very pertinent. It must be remembered, on the other hand, 
that these nations have so far escaped the perils of unemploy- 
ment, which we have had to face, partly at least, in conse- 
quence of our strenuous and successful efforts to regularize 
our national finances. ‘The problem, it will be seen, is not 
merely financial, as Mr. Hawirey’s readers might be tempted 
to think. 


POETS AND POETRY. 





ry . . , ~~ 7 r al 
THE POEMS OF ANDREW LANG,* 
Vor those who are sensitive to it, the poetic gift of Andrew 
Lang is one of the unfailing spells with which to chase the 
black demon of Melancholy. Not everyone, not even every 
reader of poctry, is, however, sufficiently disinterested to 
appreciate the poetry of Lang to-day. It brings so little to 
the younger demand for metaphysical matter and a bizarre 
quintessence of expression. So, to feel the life that once 
moved in these ecasy-running lines, we must forgo the par- 
ticular fashion of the moment and listen without resistance :— 
“Sad youth, that let the spring go by 
Because the spring is swift to fly, 
Sad youth, that feared to mourn or love, 
Behold how sadder far is this, 
To know that rest is nowise bliss, 
And darkness is the end thereof.” 
Lang wrote casily both in verse and prose, and a great many 
ef his rhymes were made simply to please friends or in the 
thrill of circumstance, The present edition is from one point 
of view unnecessarily bulky, and it has not the compensating 
advantage of giving us the complete poetical work. <A one- 
volume selection would be more likely to extend the circle 





*The Poetical Works of Andrew Lany, Edited by Mrs. Lang. In 4 vols, 


—_ 
re 


of Lang’s admirers, but the difficulty in the way of this is 
the large quantity of his verse which is on the same level of 
accomplishment. In a note to one of his original Volumes 
Lang wrote :— i 

“Tt may be as well to repeat in prose, what has already been 

said in verse, that Grass of Parnassus, the pretty autumn flower 
gtows in the marshes at the foot of the Muse’s Hill, and other 
hills, not at the top by any means.” 
It is not from the top, of course, of Parnassus that we should 
gather the material for Lang’s one enduring volume ; neither 
would it be by any means from the marshes at the foot 
Ilis art was highly cultivated, as his extremely sensitive 
translations show, and what he lacked in inspiration he 
supplied by the delicacy of his rendering. 

He loved to express himself in conventional forms, and with 
his remarkable technical powers he managed complicated 
forms such as the Ballade with great skill and often with 
great beauty. The “ Ballade to Theocritus, in Winter,” 
has a skilful magie which can delight us still :— 

“ Theocritus ! thou canst restore 
The pleasant years, and over-fleet ; 
With thee we live as men of yore, 
We rest where running waters meet 
And then we turn unwilling feet 
And seek the world—so must it be— 
We may not linger in the heat 
Where breaks the blue Sicilian sea !” 
Lang possessed, among other virtues, the considerable one 
that he could describe with great clearness and simplicity, 
His little picture of St. Andrews is vivid and has atmosphere ;— 
* And still the thin and biting spray 
Drives down the melancholy street, 
And still endure, and still decay, 
Towers that the salt winds vainly beat.”? 
He could also, in his light verse, be extremely amusing. “ On 
‘orange’ (as on orange peel)” he sings, in a ballade upon 
words with few rhymes to them :— 
* On ‘ orange’ (as on orange peel) 
The bard has slipped full many a time.” 
In fact, Lang could be almost anything but passionate. That 
his verse never is, and this one lack is, perhaps, what kept him 
always a minor poet. But how charming a minor poet 
everyone who has leisure to through four 
voiumes will soon discover. If, as we have said, a single 
rigorously selected volume would certainly have placed Lang 
in a more favourable light, we must admit, none the less, 
that in each of these four volumes there is a great deal of 
delightful material. 


browse these 
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MOLESKIN JOE, 

Ir is a pity that Mr. Macgill’s often admirable ear for 
dialogue is not allied to a consistent or even a coherent 
view of life. His attitude swings to and fro between 
extreme sentimentalism and extreme brutality, while the 
story is so much a matter of coincidence that it 
moves of its own impulse but only to a series of well-directed 
kicks from outside. The author has done his best to 
reconcile the picaresque method, necessary for any account 
of a migratory navvy’s life, with an artificial and sensa- 
tional plot, turning upon bigamy and the illicit manufacture 
of whisky in a Scottish cavern. And though he treats his 
plot with a certain cynicism, often disdaining to avail himself 
of the situations it provides, he is handicapped by this 
divided allegiance. We cannot tell, of any incident, whether 
it is supposed to lead to something else or be sufficient in 
itself ; and the book is crowded with incidents, often exciting 
and vivid, but vaguely ineffective from their anomalous 
position in Mr. Macgill’s scheme. Ineffective, too, because 
they are snatched at, not fully realized. But Mr. Macgill 
retains his unique familiarity with the conditions of the 
navvy’s life, so happy-go-lucky and provisional; and if 
such figures as Tom the Moocher and Sid the Slogger are 
more conventionalized than they were in The Children of the 
Dead End, and if their vocabulary is more literary and more 
deliberately whimsical, they still have their picturesqueness, 
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By Patrick Macgill. 
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LOVE CONQUERS ALL.’ 
Men who run about on girders catching red-hot rivets in a 
pucket on the tops of new skyscrapers are said to run certain 
risks. And, indeed, one sometimes reads of these men in- 
advertently stepping off the edge and coming to a mangled 
end upon the pavement several hundred feet below. Yet the 
professional humorist engages in a much more dangerous 
occupation. Whereas the workers upon steel construction 
or the labourers in a nitro-glycerine factory are in danger of 
their lives, the humorist is in danger of his reputation. To 
jose this is much more painful and disagreeable than to lose 
one’s life. In a melodrama, the villain dies: in a tragedy, 
he goes on living, which is counted the worse fate. Moreover, 
the life of a professional humorist is inevitably a sad one. 
For however much he may amuse his contemporaries, he knows 
that his humour is bound to be somewhat stale to the next 
and succeeding generations. No wonder, then, that he is 
privately reputed to be a dour man. The reviewer feels, 
therefore, that he should not be sparing of his praise to him 
who plays the jester to our own day. His life is a short one ; 
let us make it as gay for him as we can, We hope, then, that 
readers will not take it amiss if we maintain that Mr. Benchley 
is more amusing and technically a better humorist than 
Mr. Leacock. He has a more sophisticated mind and he 
knows better when to stop. The reviewer has not laughed 
so hard for years. There was but one flaw: if only Mr: 
Benchley had not been led astray by the old dentist joke. 
But perhaps you, dear readers, do not object to archaisms. 
At any rate, you will get your six shillings worth out of Love 
Conquers All. Mr. Gluyas Williams’s drawings alone are 


worth the price. 

They Call Me Carpenter. 

7s. 6d.) 

Some years ago Mr. Upton Sinclair gained a reputation by | 
his sensational exposure of the inhumanities of the “ pig 
industry ” in Chicago. Since then he has hammered relent- 
lessly at “ big business” and the social iniquities of its 
organized Press. Mr. Sinclair, indeed, has espoused many 
good causes ; and the fact that he has not more frequently 
been sued for libel points to the probability that many of his 
allegations are unanswerable. But with Mr. Sinclair the 
cause expounded is seldom the same as the cause espoused : 
he wilfully imposes his personality over the whole stretch of 
his propaganda, in such a manner that we are sometimes 
driven to take sides with the thing attacked, and, what is 
more, doubt the sincerity, and therefore the validity, of the 
writer's attitude. Once we do that his purpose, so far as we 
are concerned, is defeated, and the effects he wished to gain 
are actually reversed. When Mr. Sinclair inveighs against the 
capitalist, his style suggests a state of mind very similar to 
that which he is engaged in coudemning. When he denounces 
militarism, his tone is too often an unpleasant compound of 
the intolerance of the bugle and the unintelligent insistence 
of a big drum. And when his subject is the immorality or 
injustice of the governing classes, his insistence upon the 
merely loathsome or the merely cruel takes all sting out of 
his satire. This last is, roughly speaking, the theme of his 
latest novel ; and imposed upon that, in high relief, is the 
second advent of Christ. The result may more easily be 
imagined than discussed. 

The Lord of Thundergate. 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. net.) 
__Acchance resemblance between two men and a change of 
identities is a time-worn theme, but Mr. Small skilfully 
manipulates its jaded possibilities. He overlays his story 
with vividly coloured descriptions of Japanese life, and gives 

an exciting and macabre twist to the end of the tale. 
It is the Law. By Hayden Talbot. (T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Talbot opens his story at what is technically its dénoue- 
ment ; he very carefully shows all his cards and then goes back 
and innocently begins his novel. That he entertains and 
mystifies his reader until the last page is high proof of his 
ingenuity. Good shockers, such as this, are rare. 
Tales of the Ivory Trade. By T. Alexander Barns. 

and Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 

If retired elephant hunters do foregather at some esoteric 
club in Mayfair, these perhaps are the sort of yarns they 
tell. Mr. Barns has written seriously about the Congo, but 
here he puts some of his experiences into the form of fiction. 
His stories are not very clegantly told, but they have the 
advantage of coming almost straight from the clephant’s 
mouth. 

The Yeilow Seven. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

A story of Chinese pirates in Borneo with a thrill on every 
page. 


3y Upton Sinelair. (Werner Laurie. 


By 8. H. Small. (Hurst and 


(Mills 


By Edmund Snell. (T. Fisher Unwin. 








* Love Conquers Al, By Nobert C. Benchley. London: John Lane. [6s.] 


The Brahmin’s Treasure. 
Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 
‘There are curious, though tantalizing, glimpses of Oriental 
wisdom in this book, but the author does not sufficiently 
persevere in their development to make the novel of any 

serious interest, 


By C. E. Bechhofer. (Mills and 


Lonely Furrow. By Maud Diver. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Lonely Furrow is a favourable specimen of Mrs. Diver’s 
Anglo-Indian novels. The story itself is not either very original 
or interesting, but the descriptions of camping in Kashmir 
are so delightful that the book is well worth reading if only 
for these, 


THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 

The place of honour is given to an article on “ Noise ” by 
Mr. Stanley Rowland. He complains that the British people 
have gradually been becoming more noisy in their habits. 
The Mafeking demonstrations, if not the origin, were at least 
the symptom of a great change, and now we have the caco- 
phony of Jazz music and the unceasing blasts of motor 
horns. For our part, we believe that Englishmen remain more 
sensitive to noise than many other nations. Paris, for 
example, is even more noisy than London, and Frenchmen 
are as little troubled by their nerves as by their digestions. 
In an article entitled ‘ Air Force and Air Folly,” Mr. L. F. 
Sasterbrook dismisses with complete confidence the idea that 
aircraft can win a war. The real function of the forces of 
the air, he says, will remain intelligence work. Professor A. M. 
Low describes the war of a hundred years hence as a ghastly 
business, and as he is quite sober in describing his horrors we 
must hope that his article will serve as a warning. He assumes 
that a distinct factor will be “‘ frightfulness”’ in a very advanced 
form. As wireless receivers will be in every house it will be 
impossible to prevent exceptionally clever propaganda from 
demoralizing the citizen. Lethal gases will be infinitely 
more terrible than at present. Another weapon will be jets 
of water highly charged with electricity, which will render 
cavalry obsolete as horses can be electrocuted far more easily 
than men. Submarines will be capable of flying in the air. 
Tanks, aeroplanes and so on will be directed by wireless, for 
the war of 2023 will be “ a wireless war.’’ Wireless heat will 
also be projected and will, perhaps, be ardent enough to destroy 
the delicate rigging of aeroplanes. There will also be the 
electrically controlled rocket carrying a wire up into the track 
of an oncoming aeroplane. Among the other articles we must 
mention that of Mr. R. W. King on Cary, who translated 
Dante and was a friend of Lamb. © 
The Fortnightly. 

Mr. J. D. Whelpley, writing on ‘“ The Late President 
Harding and the Succession,’ declines to predict what Mr. 
Coolidge may try to do, but pictures the situation as perplexing 
in the extreme, with no real working majority for the Repub- 
licans in Congress. Mr. R. C. Long’s painstaking account o! 
‘** German Financial Chaos’ makes the head swim with its 
astronomical figures, but shows plainly that German taxation 
is trivial and that the Government has met nearly all expendi- 
ture by issuing paper. Mr. W. Permewan discusses ** The 
Prime Minister’s Position,’ which he regards as doubtful 
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on the hypothesis—unsupported by evidence—that the Party 
and even the Cabinet are disunited. On the other hand, 
Mr. Hugh F. Spender, in endeavouring to explain “ Why the 
Freneh Hold Out,” thinks that Mr. Baldwin ** has behind him 
the moral and economic forces of the world.” Lady Hardinge 
contributes a most attractive and interesting paper—the 
first of two—on “ Glimpses of Spain,” from the traveller’s 
rather than the politician’s standpoint. Mr. Archibald Hurd, 
in an informing article, shows how British shipping has 
regained its pride of place, if not its old prosperity, and how 
the motor ship is rapidly ousting the steamer. 
The National. 

Mr. Maxse has a characteristic article on ‘“ Downing 
Street’s Campaign Against the Entente.” If one assumes 
that any policy which is not “ pro-French ” must be “ pro- 
German ” one may readily arrive at Mr. Maxse’s standpoint ; 
it is, however, at least conceivable that the Prime Minister 
may be “ pro-British,” and that Great Britain may be per- 
mitted to look after her own interests. M. Lauzanne, the 
editor of the Matin, defends Marshal Joffre’s claim to have 
been the victor of the Marne—a claim that should never have 
been disputed. Mr. James Edmond, late editor of the Sydney 
Bulletin, describes Queensland as “ A Bolshevik Corner of the 
British Empire,” giving figures in support of his severe criticism 
of Mr. Theodore’s Labour Government. Mr. J. Harris Stone 
presents what he calls “* More Facts About the Sea Serpent,” 
and Mr. A. Webster, with a gay disregard of historical evidence, 
argues that Marlowe wrote Shakespeare’s plays. Another 
item of interest is the full text of Senator Hiram Johnson’s 
recent speech, on his return from Europe, in favour of a policy 
of isolation for America. It may be noted that even Mr. 
Johnson does not propose to ignore the rest of the world, for 
he says: “I would have a definite foreign policy for our 
nation, but a policy of our own.” Moreover, “ if the Adminis- 
tration believes any foreign country jeopardizes peace, there 
is no reason why we should not say so.” 


The Round Table. 

The opening article on “The Imperial Conference” is 
very controversial. It is mainly concerned with foreign policy 
and lays down the doctrine that, like the United States, the 
British Empire should avoid any commitments in Europe and, 
in particular, that Great Britain should not offer any military 
guarantee to France and Belgium, because the Dominions would 
not endorse it. Such a doctrine goes a long way, and is not 
easily reconciled with the suggestions made in another article 
for dealing with the Ruhr question. In regard to Preference, 
it is suggested that the Dominions should be given a protected 
market here for their foodstuffs and raw materials in return 
for fuller protection for our manufactures in their markets— 
virtually a reversion to the Old Colonial System that ceased 
with the revolt of the American colonies. An Australian 
visitor discusses the prospects of the Irish Free State in a 
very optimistic article. A well-informed paper on China pleads 
earnestly against all foreign interference, as the Chinese are 
perfectly well able to look after themselves ; what they need 
is more genuine trade, not more Western loans and concessions. 
A frank account, by an American correspondent, of ** The Revolt 
of the Middle West ” is concerned with the growing Farmer- 
Labour Party, whose candidate, Mr. Magnus Johnson, was 
elected in July as Senator for Minnesota, defeating the 
Republican, Governor Preus, by 96,000 votes. The writer 
thinks that, if wheat prices remain low, the new party may 
intervene to some purpose in the Presidential election next 
year, whereas, if prosperity returns to the farmers, the party 
will fade as many other third parties have done in the past. 
The quarterly letters from the Dominions are, as usual, most 
illuminating, especially the Canadian letter attempting to 
define Canadian Nationalism. 

The Empire Review. 

Another enticing number under the new management gives 
us for the first article a series of letters written by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain from Berlin in 1887. They are the letters of a 
young man anxious to observe and to learn; they suggest the 
atmosphere of the place and the time, and they are more 
sprightly than those who are familiar with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
political manner would have expected. The most important 
article in the issue is, to our thinking, that by Major J. J. 
Astor on “ The Future of the Times.’ Major Astor dwells 
upon the tragedy which often occurs when there is a merely 
mercenary transaction in the transference of a newspaper. 
Ife intends to have the Times secured in its position as a 
national institution. For this purpose it is being provided 
that no person shall acquire an interest in the controlling 
shares except with the approval of a body of trustees, who 
are to be chosen “from among the occupants of certain 
exalted positions in the community.” We have written on 
this subject in one of our leading articles. Dr. Leonard 
Williams, in a most interesting article, states the exact position 
which surgery has reached in the operation of grafting a 
monkey gland on to human beings. He has no doubt about 
the success of the operation. Mr. E. F. Wise, writing on 


— 
urges that trade should be carried on with Ru 
possible direction. 
possible results. 


The London Mercury. 

The verse in the September Mercury is, for the most 
good solid stuff: it is enlivened by a poem from Mr, W 
Davies, who always writes with delightful freshness, and by 
two lyrics from Mr. L. Golding, who always displays the Same 
pseudo-ecstatic virtuosity. The prose contributions 
exceptionally good. Mr. Shane Leslie has certainly done 
a service in extending our knowledge of Frederick Rolf, 
Eccentrics are often more amusing than geniuses, and Rolf. 
was an eccentric who deserves attention. ‘‘ The Lion’s Den,” 
by Mr. Raymond Mortimer, is a story so precisely in th 
manner of Henry James that we might take it for parody. 
but the workmanship is almost worthy of James, and we rat 
nothing to complain of in an imitation which possesses thy 
virtues of an original. Mr. Hallett deals competently with 
the work of Louis Couperus, and M. Roth publishes new corp. 
spondence from Boswell to Rousseau. At the time of they 
letters Boswell was twenty-four years old, “ very good. 
humoured, very agreeable, and very mad”; he was deeply 
afflicted by a fashionable melancholy and had not as yet 
gained his later facility and tact in flattery. The letters 
confirm very strongly the impression that the interest o 
Boswell’s Life is not due only to its subject. 
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ECONOMICS. 


The Economic Results of Bolshevism. 

The Russian Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Association ip 
London have done well to publish an English translation of 
the article on the economic results of Bolshevism which 
Count W. Kokovtzoff contributed to the Revue des Dew 
Mondes of last Mareh. Count Kokovtzoff became Russian 
Finance Minister in 1904. In 1911 he was appointed Prime 
Minister and held that post until February, 1914. For all the 
facts stated in his pamphlet Count Kokovtzoff gives chapter 
and verse; the Soviet Government is convicted out of the 
mouth of its own statistical returns. We cannot follow all the 
figures, but they make a record of consistent collapse in every 
department of industry. ‘* But,” it may be asked, * now that 
the Soviet Government has modified its Communism will not 
Russia do better?’ Count Kokovtzoff’s answer to that 
question is pessimistic—we must hope unduly so. He says 
that the new economic policy of the Bolshevists has really 
altered none of the principles upon which they founded ther 
organization of industry. 

Population. By Harold Wright. (Nisbet. 5s. net). 

This new volume of the ‘ Cambridge Economic Hané- 

books,” edited by Mr. Keynes, is as good as its predecessors— 
and that is to say a great deal. The editor rightly claims that 
Mr. Wright *‘ has been concerned to display in a calm spirit 
the extraordinary interest, difliculty and importance of his 
subject,” and that population is going to be “ in the near 
future the greatest of all social questions.’’ Mr. Wright 
explains precisely what Malthus said and did not say, and how 
prosperity brought a reaction, now ended, against Malthus’s 
fundamental proposition. He then states the main faets 
relating to the supply of food, cotton and wool, coal and iron, 
and to the statistics of population. He discusses briefly the 
eugenie aspects of the question and the optimistic assertions 
of some scientists, like Professor Soddy, who foresee wonderful 
developments from radio-activity in the future and who forget 
that the dangers feared by the economist are imminent. Mr 
Wright remarks, with reference to the widespread desire that 
every child should have a fair chance of development, that 
“this aspiration can only be realized if the national output of 
wealth increases more rapidly than the population.” This 
statement will be unpalatable to the Socialists but it & 
painfully true. 
Economic Peace. By R. R. Bowker. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
This is the first pamphiet in an ** Economic Peace ” Series. 
It describes the bases of our present and future economic 
wars, and argues in a broad way for Free Trade. It is good, 
if uninspired, propaganda. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND 


The Evolution and Progress of Mankind. 
(Fisher Unwin. 25s.) 

This large book is a posthumously-published work of 
Professor Hermann Klaatsch, one of the most enthusiast 
and hardworking anthropologists in Europe. The text bas 
been edited and enlarged by Professor Heilborn, who, like 
Klaatsch, is an authority on the Australian aboriginals. 
After some early chapters on man’s place in nature and t 

relationship of man to the ape, the volume deals exclusively 
with the life of primitive man and such subjects as the evo 
lution of clothing and the home. The book is packed with 
close observation, though at times it is as silly as anthro 


SCIENCE. 


By H. Klaatsch. 





t' Anglo-Russian Trade and the Trade Agreement,” wisely 
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qumerous, are VeTy fine, and justify the high price asked 


for the book. 
The Philosophy of Civilization. 
2 vols. 22s. 6d. net.) ; 

Mr. Towner is an excellent controversialist ; he writes so 
so little excitement ; he seems so disinterested 
Anyone would imagine that he was writing 
A reader who wishes to keep his judg- 
ment alert must recall insistently what Mr. Towner’s theses 
are, and what arguments can be raised against them. He 
attributes the rise of civilization to two factors: first, the 
enforcement of child-bearing on sexually cold women, by 
which means, he contends, geniuses are produced ; and, 
secondly, the availability of intoxicants, by which a nation 
may acquire the faculties of temperance and self-control. 
The two dangers to civilization, therefore, are the emancipation 
of women and Prohibition. Under the first, women may 
choose for themselves whether they will accept the burdens 
of matrimony, and the most intelligent and spiritual women 
are the most likely to avoid child-birth ; under the second, 
the resistance and stamina of a race decays ; without tempta- 
tion men can have no virtue. Mr. Towner may well complain 
that it is unjust to summarize his theses ; indeed, the admirable 
marshalling of argument and illustration makes these two 
yolumes delightful. But we are sure that, with such a capacity 
for neat English and gentle persuasiveness, he could readily 
refute for himself his own theories. 

The Bakitara or Banyoro. By John Roscoe. 
University Press. 25s.) 

This book is the first part of the report of the Mackie Ethno- 
logical Expedition to Central Africa. Books of Ethnology 
are either very good or very bad, that is to say, they are 
either about as readable as a Museum Catalogue or as 
fascinating as The Golden Bough. Canon Roscoe’s book, 
let us hasten to state, is one of the very good ones. His 
account of the Bakitara comes just in time ; even now he 
must use the past tense throughout his book; for the 
advent of Christian Missions and the extension of the 
sphere of British influence have already changed the face 
of the land, and their influence, whilst it is civilizing the 
Bakitara, is, pari passu, robbing them of ethnological interest. 
The Bakitara are not the original natives of the land they 
inhabit. They are a conquering race of Negro-Hamites 
who at a remote period conquered the aboriginal Negroes 
and reduced them to a state of serfdom. They were a nomadic 
pastoral people subsisting almost entirely on milk. They 
appear to have treated the conquered race with leniency and 


By R. H. Towner. (Putnam. 
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humanity, and to have built up with them on the principle of 
an enlightened slavery a social system of some stability and 
endurance. Both races were divided into numerous clans on a 
totemic basis, and the practice of inter-clan exogamy was 
strictly adhered to. Canon Roscoe has written an exhaustive 
account of everything connected with this interesting people : 
their life, their religion, their magic, their taboos, their kings, 
their industries and their ceremonies are all described in detail. 
There is not a page of this excellent book which can fail to 
interest and provide enjoyment for the reader. 


EDUCATION. 
University Extension: A Survey of Fifty Years (1873-1923). 
By W.H. Draper. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

The Master of the Temple recounts clearly in this instructive 
little book the origin and progress of a very remarkable move- 
ment which has benefited the Universities no less than the 
multitude. Cambridge led the way, at the instance of 
Professor James Stuart, who began by lecturing to women in 
1867, and soon found that men were equally anxious to hear 
popular lectures on serious subjects. Oxford followed in 1878, 
and London, Manchester and the younger Universities have 
since taken up the work. Mr. Draper's brief and cautious 
notes on the attitude of the trade union leaders towards the 
movement are of interest. The wiser leaders, it would seem, 
recognize the danger lest the “independent working-class 
education ’”? which some desire should degenerate into a mere 
grounding in Socialist propaganda. There would, of course, 
be few Socialists if economic history were widely studied in a 
scientific spirit. 

Suggestions on Sunday School Work. By Rev. W. J. Brown. 
(Skeflington. 2s. 6d. net.) 

The author bases his faith in the future of Church life on the 
seenness and enthusiasm manifested in what is commonly 
called the Sunday School Reform movement. He offers sug- 
gestions regarding its further advancement, laying stress on 
the quality of supply and education of the teachers. To this 
end a section is devoted to advice upon the kind of book suit- 
able for study by those anxious to meet their responsibility 
worthily. A knowledge of psychology and kindergarten is, 
he believes, essential, and the chapter which takes this into 
consideration will be found extremely useful. The substance 
of Mr. Brown’s volume has already been submitted to the best 





possible test—that of the lecture hall, with the teachers them- 
selves forming the audience; a test which Mr. Brown has 
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found it very convenient to make, for he is the director of 
religious education in the diocese of Wakefield. 


Freedom and Growth. By Edmond Holmes. 
net. 

Mr. = is one of those enviable people who are still 
sanguine of their ability to reform the world. This volume 
of essays, by the author of What is and what might be, is a 
collection of lectures and papers, chiefly on educational 
reform, which were written during and immediately after 
the War. The chapter which gives the book its title is the 
author's confessio fidei, or his theory of a certain reconciliation 
of the apparently contradictory principles of Freedom and 
Growth, in a spiritual synthesis. 


(Dent. 7s. 6d. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 
CONFLICTING MARKET, INFLUENCES. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—The Stock Exchange, if it does not actually thrive 
upon disasters and misfortunes, seems, at all events, to 
have a remarkable resisting power to such influences. 
It might have been supposed that chaotic currency con- 
ditions in Europe, the Reparation Problem, and the 
somewhat strained relations between ourselves and France 
were factors sufficient in themselves to bring Stock 
Exchange business well-nigh to a standstill. To these 
factors, however, there has now been added the sudden 
outbreak of the Italian-Greek crisis and a disaster in Japan 
of the most appalling character. It is possible to conceive 
that the Stock Markets, jaded with sensations concerning 
European affairs, refused to become perturbed because 
yet another was added in the shape of the Italian bom- 
bardment and occupation of Corfu; but the calmness of 
markets in the face of the Japan tragedy is the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that Japanese Government 
municipal and industrial securities held in this country 
must easily amount to £130,000,000. Although it 
may be hoped that the direct losses sustained by insurance 
companies here will not be very great, owing to the pro- 
tection afforded by the earthquake clause, it is probable 
that, including marine risks, they will not be altogether 
inconsiderable. 

Nor have the adverse factors been entirely confined to 
the big influences just enumerated; for, while at the 
moment of writing some hopes are being indulged of an 
early cessation of passive resistance in the Ruhr, the 
actual known facts with regard to the tangible develop- 
ments of the week have been the establishment of the 
fresh low record of 100,000,000 to the £ in the German 
mark, and the publication of a Return of the Reichsbank 
so appalling in the matter of the Note Circulation 
that the billions can only be likened to astro- 
nomical calculations. Finally, there has been renewed 
dullness in some of the other Continental exchanges, 
while the American exchange has moved quite sharply 
against this country. Moreover, although the latter 
movement is, in some respects, now a seasonal one, it 
unfortunately gains in significance by the fact that the 
stagnant conditions of trade, and especially of the shipping 
industry, are occasioning increasing concern. 

While, however, I have emphasized the firmness of 
markets in face of so many untoward factors, it will not 
be well, perhaps, to make too much of the point in the 
sense of suggesting either that the firmness has been due 
to very large buying orders on the part of the public or, 
on the other hand, that the untoward factors must 
necessarily occasion an early breakdown in prices. The 
actual explanation of the steadiness of markets is fairly 
simple. Not only has there been nothing or very little 
in these adverse influences to compel actual forced selling 
of securities by real holders, but, as has _ been 
frequently explained in this column, some of the in- 
fluences have even tended to drive foreign and other 
money into the Investment Market. In ordinary times, 
and with large speculative positions open, the foreign 
news would doubtless have occasioned heavy sales b 
professional ‘‘ Bear” operators, but the conditions which 
revailed before the War have not yet returned to the 
tock Markets. For the most part transactions are 


<< 
past month it has probably been a case, first, of operati 
being limited throughout, and second, of their consisting 
almost entirely of small purchases. Finally, during th 
past week, as opposed to the unfavourable developments 
abroad, there has been the direct and concrete favourab| 
influence in the shape of the disbursement by the Gover, 
ment of over £30,000,000 in interest and bond payments, 
Some small portion at least of these monies has doubtless 
been reinvested, and, in the present limited condition of 
markets, the effect is considerable. 

Nevertheless, I am inclined to think that within the 
next few weeks or months the real test of market op, 
ditions will come. It is quite clear that European condj. 
tions cannot continue indefinitely in their present state of 
unrest and chaos, nor can the strength of gilt-e 
securities perpetually rest upon foreign and English 
money driven into the markets through apprehensions 
of political and other trouble. And, while there ar 
certainly few signs at present of any important reyiya| 
in trade, we seem rather to have reached the Position 
when, even from the standpoint of the market for high. 
class investment securities, continued commercial Stag. 
nation may be more prejudicial than a gradual reviyal, 
By the end of this month most of the leading bankers and 
financiers and Stock Exchange members will have 
returned from holidays, and it seems likely that, even 
before the month is over, an increase will have beep 
noticeable in the number of capital flotations. In fact, 
within the next few weeks we shall get a far better indi. 
cation of the real trend of markets than it has beep 
possible to obtain from the remarkable firmness displayed 
during the holiday weeks.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, September 5th. Artuur W. Kippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 
THE JAPANESE DISASTER. 

It is too early to attempt to appraise in terms of £ s. d, 
the extent of the catastrophe in Japan, and it may be 
hoped that, just as there was a tendency at first to under. 
estimate the magnitude of the calamity, so at a later 
stage the tendency may have been in the other direction, 
If, however, present apprehensions are confirmed, it is 
evident that, quite apart from material losses expressed 
in destruction of buildings, disorganization of business 
and so on, Japan not only has suffered a severe loss 
in her population, but has been bereft of many of 
her leading statesmen and councillors. Indeed, the 
names of some of those whose loss is already rumoured 
are men who have inspired great confidence in financial 
circles here. 

° * * * 

For some few years Japan has been passing through a 
time of economic difficulty, the trade depression suffered 
by her in common with other countries being accentuated 
by the ill effects of the premature industrial boom 
immediately following upon the War. So skilfully, 
however, have Japanese finances been handled that 
little effect of these conditions has been felt upon the 
exchanges, despite the fact of the adverse trade balance. 
This has been largely due to the wise policy, initiated at 
the time of Japan’s prosperity, of keeping extraordinarily 
large balances outside the country. The mere fact that 
her loans in this country alone amount to well over 
£100,000,000 may well, of course, explain the desire to 
keep ample funds in hand, but, if current estimates of 
Japanese balances in Europe and in the States are correct, 
it will be seen that in this matter Japan has certainly 
gone upon the principle of making assurance doubly sure, 
and has run no risks with regard to her exchange position. 
It is a policy which should stand her in good stead at the 
present moment, when, presumably, her purchases 
abroad, both of foodstuffs and materials for rebuilding, 
must be very extensive. On the other hand, there must, 
of course, be a great falling off in the purchases by private 
citizens of Japan of luxuries, and even of ordinary 
commodities, by reason of the impoverishment caused by 


the disaster. 
* « * * 


If it should happen that, despite the existing large 





confined to genuine buying and selling, and during the 





balances, Japan should also borrow abroad, I fancy that 
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pere again the skill of her bankers and financiers and the 
high credit enjoyed by the or ge Government will 
stand her in good stead in this hour of need. The 
Japanese Alliance came about as a result of Britain’s 
friendship shown to Japan many years ago at a moment of 
jifficulty, and that friendship was subsequently sup- 
lemented by enormous loans from British investors at 
the time of her wars with Russia and China. The time 
came, however, during the recent great War, when Japan 
yas able to reciprocate, not only by her naval activities in 
the Far East, but even by direct financial assistance. At 
one particular stage of the War our most acute difficulty 
yas to find the necessary dollar credits in the United 
States to finance our purchases from that country. It so 
happened that Japan was well in funds in New York and 
on favourable terms to Great Britain placed those funds 
at our disposal. That is a matter which has not been 
forgotten in this country, and, if the occasion arises, 
making it necessary, or, at all events, advisable for Japan 
to supplement her resources abroad to meet the present 


crisis by fresh borrowing, I think that she will find the | 


market here fairly responsive to any fresh loan operation 
which she may make. A.W. K. 


MATERIAL REVIEW. 
DOULTON WARE. 





To judge from my visit to their showrooms in Holborn, 
Messrs. Doulton scem to be dominated by two conflicting 


siness principles : one which endeavours to assess a popular 
ul Pp 


standard of taste, and the other which attempts to impose | 


a higher standard on the public. 


most from the rather usual presumption thet the public like | 


only what is bad. Actually for the most part the public 
merely buys what it can get at a reasonable price. 


Some of | 


the prices of Doulton ware seem to have been fixed by a | 


preconceived notion of the possible ‘‘ demand by the public.” 
For instance, a number of the cheaper tea-sets were technically 
as difficult to produce as the more expensive ones. The only 
tea-set which I should have purchased, had I been able to 
afford the £10 at which it was priced, was one with a well 
simplified squarish design in emerald green, black and yellow, 
on an intense blue ground. This could also be had with a 
ground of emerald green, the design being in blue, black 
and yellow. A toilet set consisting of five pieces, although a 
little too quaint in shape (cach piece having eighteen sides) 


was nicely proportioned and decorated. This is called, 


by the firm, ‘* the Octagonal Set ” (a near enough contracted | 


description) and costs 52s. 6d. I was not impressed by the 
reproductions of certain famous and well-known old designs. 
Those who have hoped that these rather insipid pieces would 
ultimately become rare will be disappointed at this perpetua- 
tion. One design consisted of a jaunty Victorian male 
meandering across a washed-out green lawn, only obstructed 
in his weleome progress to the hidden side of the tea-pot by 
a festoon of bedroom roses. Other designs had as their 
motive unknown species of thoroughiy tame birds in bowers. 

Among the less useful wares, the coloured figures from 


The Beggar's Opera were very efficiently copied from the | 


characters rather than designed to suit the medium. They 
owed their interest to Mr. Gay, Mr. Lovat Fraser and. the 
opera itself. They were worth 45s. for their associative value, 
and could not be preduced for less. 

The firm deserves credit for a number of new discoveries in 
glazes. One of the most interesting effects was that of a 
coloured glaze which, instead of flowing in the usual manner 
had disintegrated, when fired, into a mottled surface of rather 
charming colours. This glaze was called “ Old Sung ”—a 
title with the same degree of appropriateness as the vegetarian 
“Pork-chop.” It was most happy when it was used alone. 
Applied to a pot in combination with a pattern, both the 
“Old Sung” glaze and the pattern became involved in a 
hopeless struggle for ascendancy. 
suffered in consequence. 
“Old Sung’? became admirable pieces of pottery. 
attractive little creatures may be had for prices ranging from 


These 


és. upwards. 
The “ Rouge Flambé”’ ware did not rise above the usual 
It consisted of pots and animal pieces 


commercial standards. 
In some of 


coloured with a deep red glaze fused into black. 
(Continued on page 330.) 








Neither won, and the pot | 
Animal and bird figures glazed with | 

































TWO PROVERBS— | 
AND YOU! 


“If a little cash does not go out, much cash | 









will not come in” is a Chinese proverb; and 
an equally pat American saying is ‘‘ Put not 
your trust in money—put your money in 
trust. 


















The best Trustee you can have for your 
savings is | 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


who will issue you a policy with 


SEVEN GREAT GUARANTEES. 





















Write for particulars of the “ ACME” Policy A.C.18, the 








The articles for use suffer | | 





Higkest Development of Life Assurance, to 
THE STANDARD [JIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1825.) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


| LONDON : 110 Cannon Street, &.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. I. 



















DUBLIN : 59 Dawson Street. 
















OPPORTUNITY 


for gentleman with small capital (£400) to make a successful 
career in 


QUEENSLAND 


Dairy Farming & Sugar Growing 
(Staple Industries). 









Guaranteed market. Good transport. Beautiful climate. 
Well settled district. Free tuition. Good shooting and 

sp 2 nee, ame r 
fishing. Farms from 100 to 400 acres. Scheme highly 





recommended by experts; open to strictest investigation. 





For very comprehensive details write— 


Lt.-Cdr. WATNEY, 
63 Coleherne Court, London, S.W. 5. 


T.N.: Kensington 5419, 




























MOOR PARK. 


HALF AN HOUR FROM TOWN. 
6 minutes from Sandy Lodge Station 
on the Metropolitan and Great Central Railways. 


MODERN COUNTRY FLATS. 


Adjoining and overlooking 


THE GOLF COURSES AND TENNIS COURTS 
of the 
MOOR PARK COUNTRY CLUB. 


THE FLATS will be erected in blocks of not more than six, and will be 

replete with up-to-date labour-saving installations, iacluding 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
4 ommodation H 


ave . 

TWO OR THREE RECEPTION ROOMS 
BED ROOMS, 

Special attention will be devoted to facilities for improved De mestic 

Service, including a Recreation Centre for the Maids, with a Servants 

Hostel and Ciub. 














AND FOUR-SEVEN 








A Central Garage will be provided. 5 
inspection and particulars of the 





Plans of the Flats are available for 
prices and terms, together with an illustrated brochure describing the Moor 
Park Country Club, will be sent on application to the 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 

20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. I. 
Telephone: MAYFAIR 3066. 
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the pots the black was massed into the form of a cheap-looking 
silhouetted landscape. 

At times the “* Lambeth” ware was very successful ; the 
raised line in the design making it possible to fill the enclosed 
space with a deep coating of glaze. By this method a richness 
of colour, unobtainable otherwise, was imparted to each 
section of the design. 

Although Messrs. Doulton’s show greater adventure and 
enterprise than most of the English pottery firms, it is to be 
hoped that they realize that there is a growing market for 
geod yet cheap utilitarian ware. W. McCance. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON. 


—<———— 
PLAYS. 
Garrick.— Ambush ae - 8.380—2.30 


oe ee . 
[The book of Job set in Main Street, A vivid play that pro- 
vides real problems and gives no machine-made solu- 


tions. Some admirable acting.) 
Royat Oprrra House, Covenr GanrdEen.— 
Pavlova .. as ee 8.15—2.30 


[Pavlova in a series of new ballets, beginning on September 
10th, and running for a fortnight only.) 
Comepy.—The Elopement oe oe ee 

{A well-constructed French light comedy, eleverly and 
wittily adapted by Mr. Arthur Wimperis, and excel- 
lently acted by Miss Edna Best, Miss Helen Hope, Mr. 
Ronald Squire, Mr. John Deverell and others, Those 
who cannot stomach the risgué should avoid it, though 
the moral of the play is blameless.) 


Suarrespury.—Katinka oe ae 
{A tuneful and highly entertaining musical comedy.] 


Duke or York’s.—London Calling! .. -» 8.0—2.30 
{A revue both more amusing and more beautiful than 
A to Z, which is saying a great deal.) 


MUSIC, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS AT QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sim Henry Woop anp THE NEW QUEEN’s Hatt OrcHESTRA. 


September 10th .. oe ee ee ee -- 8.0 
{A Wagner night. The Symphony in C, written when Wagner was 
nineteen, will attract the curious. At the end of his life Wagner 
spoke of it as *‘ an old-fashioned ouvrage de jeunesse,’’| 


8.30—2.30 


ee 8.20—2.30 


September llth .. ee ee ee ee -- 8.0 
{Sefor José Iturbi will play Joseph Marx's Romantic Concerto for 
piano.) 
September 12th .. os ee ee ee -- 8.0 
{Notable for de Falla’s exquisitely coloured Nuis dans les Jardins 
d'Espagne, Voaughan-Williams's London Symphony, and two 
Nocturnes of Debussy, Nuages and Fées.]} 
September 14th .. oe 8.0 


[Boccherini’s Sinfonia in C : a welcome performance of that prolific 
but neglected composer ; Bach's second Concerto for Two Pianos, 
his popular second Brandenburg Concerto, the Fifth Symphony of 
Beethoven, and finally Sterndale Bennett’s pleasant little 
overture, The Naiads, as an inducement to hear the concert out.) 


PICTURES, 


Diretoma Gauiery, Royant AcADEMyY oF Arts. 

{This important permanent collection contains work by Leonardo da Vincl, 
the cartoon for The Holy Family; by Michelangelo, a marble relief 
of the Virgin, Holy Child and St. John; by Gainsborough, Wilson, 
Constable, Reynolds, &c. There is, of course, much refuse.) 


GREATOREX GALLERY, 14 GRAFTON STREET. 
\ miscellaneous exhibition of water-colours, etchings and mezzotints.] 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBEPTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 


(adburys 


Chocolates 


MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE BOURNVILLE 
See the nam: “ CADBURY ”’ on every piece of Chocolate 


INDIAN TEAK PARQUET FLOORS. 
BEST DANCING SURFACE 


AND FOR GENERAL WEAR. 


HOWARD & SONS, LT... MAKERS, 
PAINTING & DECORATIONS, 






































table napkins, embroidered bedspreads, sheets, pillow cases 
handkerchiefs, etc., to. the complete satisfaction of 
Waite for List No. 40P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 
Linen Manufacturers, Belfast, Northern Trelang, 
—— 


a 
our clie “ 
lients, 





Story’s facilities for 


WAREHOUSING 
afford ample security for safe storage of 


FURNITURE and VALUABLES, 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, w 


ey 





BUNYARD’S NURSERIES. 


Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Roses, Herbaceous Plants and Alpin 
Seeds and Bulbs, sent free on request. * 


GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
THE ROYAL NURSERIES, MAIDSTONE. 








DEATH DUTIES. 





Leave your property intact for your 
heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LTD, 











——————a 


To Leading Business Men 


Would your Partners or others interested 
in your Business suffer financial loss by 
your early death ? 
They need not do so if you take the precaution, 
so much in vogue among the prominent business | 
men of America, of carrying a “ Business Life | 
Policy ’— 
THE UNITED KINGDOM | 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION | 


issue a special form of Assurance for this 
purpose. Write for particulars to the 
Secretary : 











196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 





—— 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For £5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We 
will collect your suits regularly, clean, press 
and generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre t: 


Head Office : Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
s 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 
".33.T. 





a 


85, 26 & 27 BERNERS STREET, W.1, 





O18 BSS SSSSSSS5Ses S588 5e585 
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Sex 
—— ~ 
BEAUTIFUL IRISH LINEN, 


For over 50 years we have been supplying beautiful table cloth 















pines, 





; 
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BrainéBody TON NE 


ENO’s 
Fruit Salt” 
is pure, highly 
concentrated, 
most pleasant 
in taste, anden- 
tirely free from 
harsh mineral 
salts, sugar or 
artificial 
flavouring. It 
creates no 


has no lowering 
effects. 













The only genuine 
smaller edition of the 
acknowledged master- 
piece of Havana is the 


La Corona 
Halfa-Corona 


When confirmed 

La Corona desire 
choice as the “ masterpiece,” 
but smaller, they smoke 
La Corona Half-a-Corona. 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 
























devotees of 
cigars as 


















Obtainable from all high-class tobac- 
conists, 112/6 per 100, packed in boxes 
ot 100, or 29/6 per box of 25, 





Melbourne Hart & Co., 
31-34 Basinghall Street 
London, E.C. 







Actual size of 
cigar 3). inches. 





Counteract Non-Christian 
& Unpatriotic Influences 
amongst our Youth. 








tn er ee 














Let The | 
BOYS’ BRIGADE | 
help you ! | 


The B.B. links up the Boys, gives 
them something to do; creates 
comradeship and esprit de corps; 
it inculcates the “ public school 
spirit” amongst working Boys. 
The aim of the B.B. is to 
develop a spirit of service for 
their fellows in the coming man- 





hood—and the promotion of 
habits of Obedience, Reverence, 
Feunded 1883. Discipline, Self Respect, and a 

” 7 true Christian manliness. 

The First Organisation 

for Boys. Through The Boys’ Brigade 
Patron: H.M. The King. even the roughest of Boys are 
Hon. Pres. : being trained, in all parts of the 
H.R.H. Prince Arthur Kingdom, to high ideals of duty 


of Connaught. and responsibility. 


It is economical in management 
and permanent in results. 
€ If you are interested in any Church or 
Social Service, examine the advantages of 


forming a Company of THE BOYS’ 
BRIGADE, or offer your services to an 
existing Company. 
Write to-day for full particulars, in- 
cluding “ Why a B.B. Company and 
How to Start a _B.B. Company,” to 
the Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 
Paternoster House, London, E.C. 4, 


or 30 George Square, Glasgow. 











SELFRIDGE’S 
RAIN and WIND PROOF COATS 


WONDERFUL 
BARGAIN 
OFFER. 


HIS is a typical 

example of the 

wonderful values 
always given in the 
Man’s Shop at Sel- 
fridge’s and through- 
out the whole Store. 
Cut in double - breasted 
style, with 2-way collar 
and all-round belt. Inter- 
lined with oiled cotton, 
lined proofed check and 


fitted with a detachable 
leather lining throughout; 







one 
NATERPROOD 
INTERLINING 


| 4 waresrrcong absolutely wind, rain and 
siemens storm proof. The ideal 
coat for the motorist. 


SPECIAL PRICE, each 


98/6 


First F 


Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London, W. 1. ‘Phone Gerrard One. 


New Bu 
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EHRMANNS 


Important Selection from the well-known Pink List 


ARTICLES OF VERY SPECIAL VALUE 
PERFECT QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Please compare these prices with any others. 

: Per dozen. 

GLARET. CRU VIOLET, Good body éo 

GRAVES. Superior medium, Dry +e ee 

BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 


CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. 
BURGUNDY. Gate gtowth. Special offer .. 


K pe ae Excelient bouquet 
HOCK. and flavour. Great bargain > . oe 
BRAUNEBERGER. Beautiful 


MOSELLE. {iruity character .. ee ee 
o NN LS’ “GOLDEN 
CHAMPAGNE. {} HRMANN & FILS’ “GOLI 10 


GOBLET,” tIg11. Highest class 
SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL, Golden Goblet Cuvée T9/= 
PORT. SUPERIOR OLD TAWNY .. .. 42/- 
SHERRY. FINE GOLDEN MEDIUM pry.. 46/- 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR ... 150/- 


GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 
COGNAC, 2COGNAC, Guaranteed 56 years old; B36O/}= 
invaluable in case of illness.. o- 
TT > . 8B 
WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 1 38/- 
The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {« LIQUEURSPECIALITE,” great on* 44/- 


Write for “ Pink List,’ quoting unsurpassed assoriment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 


48 @ 44 Finskury Square, Londen, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “S.” 

















Livingstone—Fifty Years 
After 


@ On May Ist, 1873, David Livingstone died on 
his knees in Central Africa, leaving to Christian mey 
the sacred trust of continuing his work. Of him 
Henry Drummond said : “ To many travellers Africa 
is simply a country to be explored : to Livingstone 
it was a land to be pitied and redeemed.” 


@ During these fifi, years more has been done 
to redeem Africa than in any previous thousand 
years. The Bible has followed in the footsteps of 
Liviagstone, and gone where he never went. 


@ In 1873, some part of the Bible had been 
translated into 29 African languages, spoken mainly 
on or near the coast. In 1923, there are 217 African 
versions, and 164 of them have been published by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. Since the 
war, 28 new African versions have been added te the 
Society’s list. 





G Ninety per cent. of the schools in Africa are 
in the hands of missionaries. Through them the 
Gospel is moulding the character of millions of 
Africans. 


G But hundreds of tribes have still no Word of 
Life printed for their use. 


Will you help to give Africa the Bible? Send 
a gift to the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 











QQ AMAA AS SA 


Onoto the Pen 
is famous 


for its NIB “=. 


The Onoto writes with a 
wonderful velvety smooth- 
ness. 


Exira broad 
stub oblique J 


Ths nib of Onoto the pen 
is made of solid gold, hardened eG 
to just the right firmness. It A 
is tipped with osmi-iridium. Zig 
je Extra broad 
There is a complete range of oud. at 
points for Onoto users—a nib 
of the right breadth, slant and VY - 
flexibility to suit every style of Medium. 
handwriting. 


Med um 
fil ve | 0 dk 


onoto se = SELF-FILLING SAFETY 





Po 
Streamline 
Mcd_! 21/- t} n 


Tuomas De La Rut & Co., Lrp.. 110 Puchill Row, E C,1. 


SOOO AANA SSS 








Don’t let the 





5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5/- 
For want of YOUR Help 
TO COMPLETE IT. | 
To maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year| 
1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 
During the first six months we have received 200,000. 
WE NEED 800,000 MORE. 
Will you be “ one in a million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? | 


Lorp Hargowsy, Grorce F. Suez, M.A, | 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








LISTEN TO THE INARTICULATE PLEADINGS of the BABIES, wie 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them # 
opportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
348 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born frm 
of Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 9, 
through the special pre-natal treatment there provided. Please senc! 
Donation to the Secretary to-day. £18,000 required annual) 








59th issue Now Ready. 2s. net, 2s. 4d. post ; B 
‘RY’S Royal Guide to London and other Charities. Ful 
particulars of foundation, objects, ete., with Editorial Guiding Notes 
CHURCHMAN PUBLISHING CO., 33 Craven Street, Strand, W- 


——————— 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 

Capital Authorised and Issued ... ess owe eee 

Capital Paid up eas 

Reserve Fund 





Reserve Liability of Proprictors ... £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Aus 
tralian States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMI 
TANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collect 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be as 
tained on application, 





oa = 2 ..¥ 


=—_ Th tf, 
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| DURABILITY 

on 2 

“ S The opinion of an Owner 

a ie after driving his 

ne he 

= 40-50 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE 

ne ‘3 

: ij} 250,000 MILES 

0 o 

a i consider it to-day 

en « 

ly after all the work it 

an 

by has done—some 250,000 

- A miles—as good a car 

1 THE BEST CAR as I wish to use.” 

Z 4 J.J. B., Esq.. 23/5/23. 

of 4 I iV TH E hi V OR LD The original letter may be seen on application. 

of ROLLS -ROYCE, LIMITED 

Telegrams : 5 Conduit S , Telephone : 
«Roihaad Pacer, Tycho st Stl slayer So 

ad 

le 

4. == SSS SS SSE ——_o— — 

— 

/-|§ To MANAGERS of COAL COLLIERIES, QUARRIES, MINING in general 
we indicate some points of equipment where Visloks have been working reliably for many years 
minimizing enforced stoppages and doing away entirely with labour for periodical inspections 

= and tightenings up. Hundreds of Coal Collieries in the British Empire have standardised Visloks. 

-7 COAL CUTTER ARMATURE HAULING WINDING GEAR 

| SHAFT, SHAKING SCREENS, RAIL GUIDES, TUB CODs, 

YY? MAIN SHAFT LININGS ECCENTRIC STRAPS 

M.A. 

| 

a 

= Patented in the i Made in Sizes 

ie Chief Countries J from 
of the World. &| ii t4in, to 4 ins. 

= Safety Triple Lock Nut in the World 

Ful Ma Fs! 

". ons 

ED. ECCENTRIC DRIVING AIR COMPRESSORS 

“ WASHERY PLUNGERS, HAULAGE ENGINES 

0 LOCOMOTIVE CROSSHEADS 


COAL CONVEYORS, DYNAMOS 





Sold by all Ironmongers, Garages. “Safety First ” Booklet post free, apply to VISLOK Ltd., Salisbury Sq., London, E.C.4 
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»DPRITISH INDIA 
“NEW ZEALAND 


COMPANIES’ MAIL, FRtIGHT & PASSENGER SERVICES, 


. London and Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi 
and Persian Gulf. 

. London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 

. London and Marseilles to Ceylon, China, 
Japan and Australia 

. London and Marseilles to Port Sudan, East 
and South Africa. 

. London to Queensland. 

. London (cargo) and Southampton (passengers) 
to New Zealand and (by tr«nshi —_ passengers 
only} Australia (via Panama nal). 

. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Van- 
couver or San Francisco to New Zealand, 
Australia and the South Sea Islands. 

@. London (one «lass only, third ciass rates) to Aus 
tralia via Cape | s. Good Hope. 


RES. 
1, 2,3 4a 5—For Passage, P. & °6. House, 14.16, Cochener 
moi, "s'W.1. Freight or General Business, P. & O. and B.I. 
Offices, tis, —— St. nonce £.C.3. B.I. “Agen. 
Gray, Dawes & Co., 122, Leade hall St., London, E.C 
Mo. 6.—J. B. Westra & Co., Lté., 138, aa at, 
. & 0. House, as ab 
No. 7. —Union 3. Co. of New Zealand, ita. he *. & 0. House 
(First Floor), 14, Ceockspur St., London, 8.W.1, and for 
Vancouver Service, any ce of Canadian Pacific Railway. 
No. 8.—P. & O. S wy Australia, via Cape, 32, Lime S&t., 
London, E. Cc. 3, or P. & O. House as above. 
Paris (Al Routes) — Soci@é Frangvise, P & O., 
41, Boulevard des Capucines. 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


* CENTLEMAN 





PLEASURE CRUISES 
BY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 





Commencing in January 1924 





JAPAN, CHINA, EGYPT, INDIA, 
ITALY, MADEIRA, Etc. 


AROUND THE WORLD & MEDITERRANEAN TOURS 
BY LUXURIOUS LINERS 





For further particulars apply :— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
62-65, Charing Cross, S.W. 1. LONDON, or Local Agents 


103, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. everywhere. 
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AFRICA 

WEST 


Regular Sailings from 
LONDON & SOUTHAMPTON to 


THE CAPE, TRANSVAAL, RHODESIA, 
MOZAMBIQUE COAST, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA (KENYA COLONY), ANGOLA, 
SOUTH WEST AFRICA, MAURITIUS, &c., 
calling at Madeira, Canary Islands, Ascension 
and St. Helena. 
to the teat" Ome ar ee” 
Company at 
3, FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
Branch Offices at 
Southampton, 


Birmingham, 
Leeds, Liverpool 


CASTLE 


LINE 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 





DEAN & DAWSON TOURS 


SELECT PARTIES TO 
Lucerne, The Engelberg Valley and Bernese Oberland 
15 Days. 16 Guineas, 
SELECT PARTIES TO 
Italy—The Land of Art and Beauty, 
15 Days. 26 Guineas. 


Escorted Tours to Routes des Alpes, Paris, Belgium, &c. 


Cruises to Norwegian Fjords, Land of the Midnight Sun, &c. 


International Travel Coupons. Hotel accommodation reserved. 
Travellers’ Cheques, Passports and Visas. Baggage Insurance. 


Send for Illustrated Programme, 


DEAN & DAWSON, LTD., 


84 Piccadilly, W.1; 26 Aldersgate Street, E.C.1,. 
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Builders of 
the Dominion: 


LORD STRATHCONA 


BorninScotland 1820; 
at an early age en- 
tered the service of 
the Hudson Bay Co.; 
was Special Com- 
missioner during the 
Riel Rebellion; a 
Memberof Manitoba 
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Legislature ; Gover- 
nor of Hudson Bay 
Co. and 2 Director of 
the Canadian Pacifico 
Railway. 
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Two sample bottles sent by post for 













(ONQUISTAD( 


A MATURE OLD WINE FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 
The best value in Fine Old Tawny Port. 


54 /- per dozen bottles, carriage paid. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 


9/-. 
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Personal. 














Lt through ¢ 
BEURETARY, 16 3.R. Cambridge Street, London, 3.W.1. 





LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friendships 
the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For particulars write to the 
Established 20 years 











ee —<——— — 
For Sale, Go Het, Ke. 











Dominican Priory. Entrance hall with 
ceiling timbers, three reception rooms, garden or school 
(two with basins, h. and ¢.), two bathrooms; vinery, motor 
gs, main drainage; ne arly half an acre of garden. Vacar 
T, J. FAITHFULL, or the Solicitors, Messrs, 
Suffolk. 


by 


oat fu century 






IRS 


a6 OO” -THE PRIORY GATE, SUDBURY, Suffolk.— 
£9 ( Delightful labour-saving house, incorporating the gate house 


STEED AND STEED, Sudbury, 


massive upright and 
room, six bedrooms 
house ; electric light, 
ut possession.— Major 








\ RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde 
2 





gas ting and meter. No attendance. 
ment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon. 
houses In the Hyde Park district. 







FURNISHED ROOMS to LET at reasonable prices. 
Use of bath, telephone. 
British gentlewomen only. Five 


Park, W. 2, has 
Each has gas fire, 
—Write for appoint- 











Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wanted. 









The Senate of the University of Sydney invites applicatio 
Associate Professor of Physics in the University. ‘The salary at 
meat is £900 per annum, with rights to a pension on certain 











aan 
we; 











Applications for the position, in quintuplicate, 
Saturday, October 13th, 1923. If testimonials are furnished, t 
the application and should be in quintuplicate also; original 
monials should not be sent, 

T, A. COGHLAN, 
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London. 
September 3rd, 1923. 
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ee OF SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS, 


SA be allowed for travelling expenses from Europe, A close acqu 
a developments in Physics and experience in research will be expe 
Cs appointed, who should be free to enter on his duties on March 

iy andum, giving fuller particulars of the appointment, may be 
: y tequest, addressed to 

A ‘The Agent-General for New South W: 


Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 
will be received in i until 


Agent-General for New South Wales. 


ns for the position of 
tached to the appoint- 
conditions, £150 will 
aintance with modern 
scted in the gentleman 
ist, 1924. A memor- 
obtained on written 


ales, 


hey should accompany 
certificates and testi- 
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ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, N NE we ASTLE-UPO 
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LECTURESHIPS IN ~ ECONOMICS, 
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The Council of Armstrong College invite 
Economics, Duties to commence October Ist, 1923. 





Phe hok 
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Commerce, salary 250-£300 per annum, according to qual 
of the second ap s olabans nt will devote 
tutor under the ‘Tutorial Classes Joint Committ 
ling expenses, 


Tea copies of applications and of not more than three tes 





<re) 
i ss 





ce, salary £250 







U NIVERSITY OF DUBRHEHAM. 


applications for two lectureships in 


ment will be engage ~ chiefly in intra-mural work in connection with the 
ifications. The holder 


most of his time to extra-mural work as a 


N-TYNE, 


jer of the first appoint- 
i > Faculty of 


per annum and travel- 


timonials to be lodged 










before September 12th with the unders signed, from whom full particulars of the condi- 
tions of amen may be obtained, J. Y. T. GREIG, 
Armstrong Colleg Registrar. 
T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—Wanted, 
% in September, 1 MISTRESS (temporary post) to teach Mathematics to the 
M Mandand of University Scholarship Examinations. Experience and good qualitica- 
? lous essenti al.—Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESs. 











in January, 1924, a MISTKESS, to take charge of the 
Leonards (St. Katharines) Experience of young children an 
large departn rent essential.—Full particulars as to status, ¢ 








after August 15th. 





T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 


tan be had on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Leonards 8 school, St. Andrews, 


FIFE.—Wanted, 
= Junior School of St. 
d the organisation of a 
juties and emoluments 












described by Experts in each profession. Price 
Pamphlet Version now appearing in 7 Sections, price 64d. 






AREERS for educated Women and Girls. 100 openings 
s. 4d. post free. New 


for full partic ulars to WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT (Dept. A), 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


each post free.— Write 








work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 
sud free lesson to Dept. T 38, 








CAREER that PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C, 


-Write for particulars 


Sc ursz AFRIOA. 


The PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH (Literature) in one of the Universities in South 
Africa wishes to arrange an exchange for the calendar year 1924 with a Professor 
or Senior Lecturer in a Unive rsity or University College in England or Wales, 


Particulars may be obtained from the 
SECRETARY, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 
50 R ussell Sx | Square, I mdon, W.C, 1, 





ine Scholarships, &c. 








G UILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(CORPORATION OF LONDON), 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4 

Principal: 

Sir LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 

PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musical Subjects and STAGE TRAINING In Elocution, 
Gesture, Dancing, Opera. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 93. and £12 12s, 
Opera Class Saturdays. 

Special Training Course for Teachers (approved by Teachers’ Registration Council), 

AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 178% 

Prospectus of Local Centres and Schools Examinations (open to general public) free, 


Tele,: Cent, 4459, H. SAXE WYNDHAM, 
Secretary. 





U Stveesite OF LONDON. 
SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP, 


Honorary Visitor: Sir FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON, K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt, 
Director: E. A, BAKER, M.A., D.Litt, 
The School provides the following Courses :— 

(a) FULL-TIME DAY COURSES. 

(0) COURSES FOR PART-TIME STUDENTS, both Day and Evening, 
Courses (a) and (6) are for students reading for the University Diploma in 
Librarianship, or for the Certificates qualifying for the Diploma of the 
Library Association. 

(¢c) SPECLAL COURSES, 

(dq) PUBLIC and SPECIAL LECTURES on Rural Library Systems, Library 
Work with Children, Illustration of Books, Book-binding, Printing, &c., 
will be given during the session, 

THE SESSION 1923-24 begins on MONDAY, October Ist. 
Students desiring to be admitted should apply forthwith to: 
WALTER W. SETON, Secretary, 
University College, London. 
(Giower Street, W.C. 1.) 


} Pyppeatiaee HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE DENTAL 





SCHOOL. 
(University of London.) 
The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, OCTOBER Ist. 

The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hos spital are fully equipped 
to meet modern requirements, The Hospital contains 950 beds and is the largest 
General Hospital in England. 

SC HOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Four Entrance Scholarships are offered in Science 
(in June). An Entrance Scholarship is also offered in Anatomy and Physiology 
to npr nts of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge (in September). Numer- 
ous prizes are awarded in all subjects of the curricula. 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other Hospital in 
the Kingdom. 


RESEARCH FUNDS of over £26,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical Research, 
FEES —ME DICAL Intermediate and final courses, entrance fee £21, annual fee 
; final course, entr ance fee £10 10s., annual fee £42 
DE NTAL: Full course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and hospital 
course, £130 in two e qual ‘annual instalments. 
ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c 4 Clubs’ Union, with an athletic ground of 13 


acres, Stud nts’ Hostel on > pital grounds, College Dining Hall, & 
Men students only are eligible for admission 
A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean— 
Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S, 
Mile End, E. 1. 
| OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 





Principal: Miss E, C, " HIGGINS, B.A. 
The Michaelmas Term commences on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4TH, 1923. The 





College prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
Nine Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, and several Bursaries of not 
more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for competition in March, 

Royal Holloway College, 


1924.—For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 





| ee res EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GRUVE HOUSE, KUEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman. Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur U. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Schoiarships 
Loan Fund and Grauts from the Board of Education, apply to the Principai, Misa 
E. BE. LAWRENCE. 








ING’S SWEDISH SYSTE 
§ heer BEDF ORD PHYSICAL TR: rv NING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Koad, Bediord.—Vrincipal: Miss STANSFELD. sStucents 
are trained to becon-e Teachers of Gymnastics. The Cour:e extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, 
Anatomy, Physiology and Hywiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Net Ball, &c. Fees £165 per annum For prospectus ap py SECRE TARY 


( UTDOOR LIFE—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 


(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. Thorough traiuing 
equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, and bees og 
up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, fruit canning. Full theoretical instruction, 











—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
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CHOOL OF HOME MANAGEMENT. 3 Priory Road, Tyndall’s | G(ITRATTON _—wPARK, BIGGLESWADE, 
Park, Bristol.—Resident and non-resident Students. Thoro training, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan ho 
, Misses | playing fields. Every care and comfort ; staff of graduates ; moderate fer” aa 


domestic subjects; catering a speciality —Prospectus and partic 
OOLER. 






Prog. 













Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 





°C oa HOUSE, 1-8 KINGSWAY, HOVE (Brighton, W.).— 

An old-established SCHOOL for GIRLS situated in an unrivalled position 
Lawns and Sea, in the best residential district of Hove. The success and 
Tease of Scholars have necessitated (at great cost) the addition of four superior 
mansions to the existing buildings. The curriculum is that of a high-class School. 
Pully qualified staff, with Matron and Nurses in residence.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


Ores SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Farley Hall, Oakamoor, 
N. Staffs. 650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 

Head-Mistreas, Miss E. M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab). Boarders only. 

HELENS, COCKERMOUTH. 

BOARDING es FOR "GIRLS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


Boer eees SCHOOL, 











BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Principal—Miss L. A. FREEMAN, 
Next Term commences September 21st. 


IGQG@HFIELD, 
a LANE, Seorene. 
cipal—Miss WALLI 
Private Residential Pahl for Girls. Mele. : 


spel ss seevse COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
thairman : Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 


A first-class residential school for girls, thoroughly equipped for all purposes. 
nea for University. Domestic Science Department, &c. Will open at 
Wentworth Lodge, the new premises recently purchased and enlarged, In September. 
Ten acres of ground fronting Bournemouth Bay. Illustrated prospectus from 
the PRINCIPAL, Towerfield Annexe, Bournemouth. 


I eee COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, ee. Junior and I and Domestic Science. 
Pri. — Hovey, . 
or Boarders 

Two Ent e Schol 


GRANGE, BUXTON. 


'*? 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
Head-Mistress: Miss L. C. DODD. 


Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediste Exams. Large 
garden, 3 tennis-courts, swimming-bath, gymuasium.—Apply the H EAD-MISTRESS., 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 





“Watford 616.” 








onl 
+ £45 @ year. 

















_ HELENA COLLEGE, EALING W. 65. 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
Boarding School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention to 


Languages. English Art, Music. 
Officers’ daughters, £105 a year. 


GNES, LADY ELTON, confidently Recommends ‘“ THE 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with 
thorough education, for Gentiemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
mts abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins, from sea,— 

‘or illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER. 


Large grounds. Fees, £105 to £120 a year. 








[upon HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 1850. 
Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London. 


Principals {Miss VIOLET M. FIELD. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’ 8S DAUGHTERS 


(Resident oni 
House stands in 100 acr 


es of gro 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to Music Forelgn Method), 
NGUAGES, and A 


LA 
LECTURES BY WELL-RNOWN PROFESSORS, 
RS. HOSTER’S SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 


209 GROSVENOR PLACE, 8.W.1. Tel.: Vict. 8204. 
Full particulars on application. 








ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
— 4 = Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. horough education on modern lines. 
Pupils ed for advanced examinations and for the universities if required. 
Beautiful « tuation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.— Broad, thorough 

Education on ‘modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house In beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended.—Principal, Miss ROGERS. 


T. ELPHIN’ Ss CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
ARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress : Mise MARGARET As J M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
Cam 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; -» of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Scholarships to the Universities. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS., 








SCHOOL, 








pectus from HEAD-MASTER. 
FOR 


VERSFIELD | BOARDING | SCHOOL FOR | Gina 
London— Wor Frospoctas apple En Drea eentes > Savantage of nema y 














Boys Schools and Colleges. 


- 
ISLANDS, 












OAANNEL 





OAKLANDS SCHOOL, 
Trinity, Jersey. 







A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
will be opened in September. 


Founders :— 
Sir JESSE BOOT, Bt., Lady BOOT, Sir GEORGE 
MACARTNEY, K.C.1.E., F. J. BOIS, Esq., Lieut.-Gen. Sir 


ERNEST DE BRATH,.K.C.B., M. V. BLACKER DOUGLASS, 
Esq., and the Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH. 


Head-Master :— 
The Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., Ph.D., F.C.8. (St. Cath's 
College, Camb., and Lille University). 


The School stands in its own magnificent grounds of 18 acres. Own farm. Beautify) 
climate, healthy situation, electric light, easy of access. 


Apply for Prospectus, etc., to HEAD-MASTER, 





PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be OPENED ip 

SEPTEMBER at CRAIGFLOWER, TORRYBURN, FIFE. Head-Master: 

F, G. WAILES, B.A., Malvern College and Kmmanuel College, Cambridge (joint 

Head-Master of St. Ninian’ 8, Moffat, 1913-23), to whom application should be made 

for prospectus at Craigflower as above. The School stands in its own delightful 

grounds of about 90 acres overlooking the Forth. Beautifully sheltered position, 
Healthy situation. Electric light. Easy of access, 


INGWELL SCHOOL, near BATH.—Prepares Boys for Public 

Schools and the Royal Navy. C. G. ROACH, B.A. (Oxon), and F. A. LACEY, 

A. (Cantab.). In ideal surroundings, 500 feet above sea level, 
Mendip Hilis, Extensive grounds. 

A few vacancies available at once. 


Ko SEPTEMBER.—One of the smaller (Conference) Public 

Schools has a few vacancies. 250 boarders. Highly successful record. 
Fees rather less than £100 p.a. Substantial reduction for sons of clergy. Excellent 
—_ school.—Address Box 1195, the Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
ondon, W.C. 2. 


” ELLY 
Army Council. 
sea, iaclng Dartmoor. 








overlooking the 


Fees moderate. 








COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by _ the 
Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 

Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A Boarding School for Boys aged 11-18 
years. Founded 1889. The first of the New School Movement. Excellent 
food. Healthy life. Be hool estate 133 acres. 
model worthy of imitation.” 
—Dr. H. B. GRAY, late Head-Master of Bradfield College. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WAR DEN, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, a 
to Colonel B. R. WARD, C.M.G., late K.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


| OCKLANDS, HASTINGS.—Co-educational Home School. 

Actually on Coast, but 300 feet above sea. Sea views and air all windows. 
Open Air School. Modern Educational methods by highly qualified Staff. Daily 
rambles. Excellent library. Two Nurse-Matrous. Central heating. Complete 
charge taken of children of Officers and others ou Foreign Service. Moderate Fees. 
—Principal, J. H. WHITTAKER-SWINTON, Major R.E. (Ket.). 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


An ancient Public School, represented on Head-Masters’ Conference, with valuable 
Close Scholarships to the Universities. Fee £95 p.a. Recent successes in Open 
Scholarships, Classics and Mathematics. O.T.C. Reduced fees for Sons of the 
Clergy. reparatory Department. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS may be 
awarded next Term, which begins on September 18, to BOYS of about 15 or 16 
— of taking an Advanced Course in Classics or Mathematics. The results ol 

7 _ examination will be taken into account.—Prospectus from the HEAD- 

Ss 

















A N F O R D 8 C H O O bk; 
WIMBORNE, 
For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 
REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN, 
Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, 


repares Boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 

ha (formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School), and R. W. 
BURTON, M.C., B.A. Healthy situation; 400 acres of woodland and playing 
flelds on the slopes of the Pentland Hills. Workshop, museum, teunis-courts, 
swimming, &¢.— ply for prospectus to HEAD-MAST ERS or the SECKETARY, 
17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh. 


Private Tuition, Kc. 














FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing oo Good education. 
Miss F, 


oe SCHOOL 


Head-Mistress ; 


. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons, Sch.), 





\LOCUTION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
ee ~ of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; 





EQUENC E OF IDEAS, EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, me 
Voice Strengthening: Reciting ; Breathing. —#46 Strand (Charing Cross), W.C.2 
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ACKWARD BOYS coached by a system of mental training, 
py means of which the dormant faculties are awakened and stimulated. 
Jient also for the ordinary boy. First introduced and applied by Mr. E. 
eT EBSON over 20 years ago.—Prospectus and full particulars, address Broadham 
6 I 


yanor, Oxted, Surrey. 


Botels, Budros, Kr. 


AKELAND. — Beautiful BUTTERMERE, near COCKER. 
MOUT H.—The Victoria Family Hotel (R.A.C. List) offers cheap winter 
tariff from Septomber 17th. Fine Autumn holiday or prolonged residence. 














= 


Foreign. 


Oe ~ nl . 
IVIERA. —School for English and 
Villa St. Charlies, Menton. SIRISTIN 
October 2nd.—Enquiries until September 25th to Miss CHRISTINE 
TERM begins M | 





American children, 








Financial, &c. 
} EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreshment House Association, 
Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. Loan Stock. 
—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





























EAD, 27 Ladbroke Gardens, W. 11. 
Ss j — 
Scholastic Agencies. Miscellaneous. 
SS ee . . 
¢HOOLS Information and_ carefully considered ARSON’S. 
S advice can be obtained from 
es hee Ltd., ene Original Monutactarers of ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. Unequalled for 
T UT ORS who have a years’ experience and —- — jo A ror : ely sony Sn a, es and Compo Surfaces. o In ofl 
mation of schools, vocational training, an ‘corms “ 
camupallan ah laa and GUsSe. - ALTHR CARSON anp SONS, Battersea, London, §.W. 11 
AREERS. write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A WN USIC BY MAIL.—If you cannot obtain Music you want 
SCHOOL” and “ ON THB CHOICE OF A CAREER.” ote wpe, ae us your order. We have one of the largest stocks in London, 
{DUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Pi —Gerrard $272 and 3273. both voca: and instrumental, Post free (orders 5s, and upwar on receipt of cash.— 
1 CONDUIT hones 7 MURDOCHS. 463 Oxford Street Lewaen, Ww. < . 
= Oo rw YTV a! T ; 
gcx OOLS ror BOYS axv GIRLS. N OVERCOAT, SUIT, OR COSTUME turned and retailored 
’ TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. successfully. For descriptive booklet and price list, write THE INVISIBLE 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. S., St. Martin’s Court, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an toe knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID PARENTS 
by sending (free of |e prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of a istrict preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. &J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.U. 4. 

Telephone Central 5063. 


HOOSING A 





SCHOOL. 


Parents should consult N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab.), B. és L. (Paris), 
for Free Advice, based on 20 years’ experience as a schoolmaster, 


Records of over 2,006 Schoola. 





BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 
175 Piccadilly, London. (Opposite Royal Academy.) 
Telephone Gerrard 3462. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: Regent 4925. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Mersre, Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full Information about 
ctabiishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 

NO CHALGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 











Authors, Typeturiting, &r. 
RONALD, MASSEY, | Literary ° Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctor’s Commons, E.C. 4. 


BURGH, BIDBOROUGH, KENT. 
r LITERARY AGENT AND ADVISER. 

Authors’ MSS. personally criticised and revised. Typewriting and proof-reading 
conducted by experts. MSS. required for book and journal publication at home and 
abroad. Translations from French, Russian and Oriental languages undertaken. 
Moderate terms. Enquirics invited. 


£] ~ FOR SONNETS.—See The Poetry Review, “ the leading 
j ») poetry magazine of the world,”’ with a wealth of outspoken, informative 
articles, constituting “the best guide to poetry, new and old.”"—Send for a sample 
copy, 8d., post free, to tie Publishers, 16 Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS. typewritten with accuracy and dispatch 
at 10d. per 1,000 words, including paper and postage. Carbon copies 3d. per 
100.—MONA STUART, 14 Frewln Road, London, 8.W. 18. 


| ig CHEQUES BY ONE POST—£110 in two months. 


Many other successes of LITERARY TRAINING SCHOOL Students, Postal 
SECRETARY, 











. DE 











Courses—Write for interesting free booklet, “ Pen Profits,’’ to 
Literary Training School, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2. 


| gee! Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 1. 


M S FICTION, Travel, Biography, Sociology, ete., given 
p eq prompt, thorough consideration; editorial services available ; 
eS family’ records, etc., collated and printed—ERSKINE MACDONALD, 
TD., Featherstone Buildings, London, W.C. 1. 


PIPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING, 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE(“ ©”), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


MYPEWRITING.—Ils. 1,000 words; carbon 3d. Reduction 
quantity. Illegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. 
Est. 1909.—Expedient Typing Co., 60 Lower Clapton Rd., E.5. "Phone: Dalston 4274. 


Cours, &r. 


[HE ENCHANTED 
INDIA, BURMA anp CEYLON. 
November 2nd.—Four months. With N. 8. BISHOP, F.R.G.S, 
November 14th_—SICILY, MALTA, &c. 30 days. 89 gna. 
Later -ALGERIA-TUNISIA (the Garden of Allah), EGYPT, the NILE, PALES- 


TINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


























EAST. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines will Le found on page 334, 


"Phone: City 1170. We collect. 

ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE 
J OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, «c., equal to new. 
list or send garmenta for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. ( 
16 Chardmore Road, London, N. 16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, from 
Specimens sent free—HENRY b. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 

assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 

Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel returned 

ost free. Best — for Oid Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 

jatisfaction —_— by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 604 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 

hey effectually cleared by “ Blattis,’ as used in 

the Royal Palace. Never fails in its purpose.—Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s., 

post free fom HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or through your 

Chemist, including Army and Navy Stores and all BOOT’S Branches. 


ESIDENT PATIENTS. —ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Association, Ltd.,12 Stratford Place, Oxford st., W. 1. 





“ TURN ” SUITS, 
Write for descriptive price 
pt. A), 





£2 2s. 
we 




















Appeals. 


THE ASSISTANCE OF 
REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES, 





os FOR LADIES IN 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE, 
Dear Friends, 

We are in great need of clothes—clothes of every description, for men, women and 
children. We have long lists, as usual, waiting. We get a great many things for 
elderly women, but we want some for others, please. All our Poor Ladies are not old, 

1 feel sure you will send us some garments of all kinds—some for underwear, and 
some for outdoor wear. 


I may as well add we want half-crowns for the Half-crown Fund (£1,000), It is 
getting on very slowly, in spite of the small sum for which we plead. 
What we want juss now are clothes and gifts of 2s. 6d. 
Hon. Sec., EDITH SMALLWOOD, Lancaster House, Malvern. 








G. W. effected in 1884 a policy with the 
“Old Equitable’ for £1,500 at his death, 
which occurred in 1922 at the age of 68. 
The Society paid £3,034 10s., while the 


total premiums received were only £1,554, 


quitable Life 
ssurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 
No Shareholders 


No Commission 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of hurzan happiness and the. foundation of civilisation 
is so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach it 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usual 
during the last few generations. ; 5 : 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that 
people have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now hve 

2 in a different age, and the cry “ Give us light” is being raised by 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. 


The two new books by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 


WISE WEDLOCK c 


(THE ONLY COMPLETE VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12/6 — 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficulty likely to worry 
husbands and wives. Jo one who already is, or who contemplates 
marriage can afford to be without them. 


The Spectator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. 
. « « The best books of this sort which have come 
to our notice.” 


Send now cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you by 
return post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 
' 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C.4. — 
z TUVALU ULL OA A 


BOOK BORROWING 
IS MADE EASY 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS T THE 


W.H.S. CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


The W.H.S. Library has over a million volumes in 
circulation, thus affording a wide choice of fiction and 
books on all subjects of general interest. Terms are 
reasonable and can be arranged to suit individual 
requirements. Please ask at nearest branch for copy 
of leaflet giving full particulars. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2 
1,000 BRANCHES. 


As 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS| 
MEMORANDUM 


CURRENCY 


1913-1922 (New Edition) 10s. net 


AUSTRIA: Sixth Report by the Commissioner- 
General of the League of Nations for — 
Ss. net 
REPORT to the Fourth Assembly of the League on 
the Work of the Council, &c. 4s. net 
: PERIODICALS 
=-{ OFFICIAL JOURNAL No. 7. July, 1923 
—=1 QUARTERLY BULLETIN No. 4 


WMH 




















5s. net 
Is. 3d. net 








Published by 


; gril) Constable & Co. Ltd. 10-12 Orange St. W.C. 2) i ill 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and convincing.” 
—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1, 








BRUSSELS. 





Seana as 





Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 


will receive regularly their Illustrated Announ: 


ement List, 





G. K. 
CHESTERTON 


FANCIES VERSUS FADs. 
. a 6s. 
Whatever Mr. Chesterton writes if 
arresting and benign, witty and Wise 





F. W. THOMAS 
Illustrated by 
LOW 


LOW AND I: 
A Cooked Tour in London. 


F P _ «7. 6d. 9 
A delightful and amusing book by 


the well-known “ Star” humorists. 





F, V. MORLEY 


i 
TRAVELS IN EAST ANGLIA, 


» 4S. Od. net, 
The adventures of a traveller explor- 


ing East Anglia. Iwo plates in 
colour, twelve other illustrations and 
a map are included. 





L. ELLIOTT 
BINNS, B.D. 


ERASMUS THE REFORMER : Being 
the Hulsean Lectures for 1921.22. 
28, 
A study of the great and enlightened 
Erasmus, whose message has a pre. 
dominant value for the present 
age—the beginning of the new 
Reformation. 





GRACE S. 


A COURT OF INQUIRY. 





2] 7s. 6d. net, 
RICHMOND A charming love-story of diverse 
personalities. Mrs. Richmond has 
never written anything more fresh, 
human and entertaining. 
LADY PASSION FLOWER. 
TROUBRIDGE seg 


A story, full of tense situations, of a 
man who endeavours to keep secret 
his friend’s dishonour. 





H. C. BAILEY. 


THE REBEL. 
A fine romance of sixty years ago, 
full of adventure, character, and 
mystery. 


7s. 6d. net. 





KATHARINE 
HAVILAND 
TAYLOR 





CROSS CURRENTS. 
7s. 6d. net, 
A delightful love-story of modern 
life. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 




















A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We supetintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 


5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone setviee which 
gives immediate and intelligent attention to all orders, 


Send for Catalogues 


JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
*Phone—Paddington 1651 
By appointment to H.M. the King 








a 











HAVE ON SALE: 
English Literature. 


WHELDON & WESLEY, LTD., 


2, 3, & 4 ARTHUR ST., NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.2 


(One minute from Tottenham Court Road Station) 


Incunabula. 
Early Medicine. 


Herbal and Garden Literature. 


Subjects. Art, including Garden Design. Fine and Historic Bindings. 
Books with Plates both colour-printed and coloured by hand 
IN ADDITION TO MODERN BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Classified Catalogues sent post free. 


Books Purchased. 





1 Ws 














Early 
Natural History and other Science 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 


Carlyle Till Marriage 
3y D. A. WILSON 


This is the first volume of a great new life of Carlyle, which 
includes a great deal of hitherto unpublished information and 
atter. The work is planned to be about the length of Boswell’s 
vohnson and the remaining volumes are in an advanced stage 
f prepa: lliustrated with five plates. 15s. net. 








of preparation. 


John Maitland, Duke of Lauderdale 

By W. C. MACKENZIE, F.S.A. (Scot.) . 
This book, by the well-known authority on Scottish history, 
gives a comprehensive survey of Scottish British history at one 
of the most exhilarating periods. The influence of Lauderdale 
after the Restoration 1s fully discussed, and pen-pictures of many 

notabilities from Charles himself downwards are given. — 
Vith four portraits. 15s, net. 


A Little Guide Through Life 
3y HENRI KROPVELD ; 
“Packed with shining sagacity. Few English authors write so 
well,"—E. V. Lucas. Second Impression. 5s. net. 


THE BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Each with an Introduction. Cr. 8vo. Quarter vellum. 7s. 6d. net. 
TWO NEW VOLUMES 
Alciphron’s Letters from Country and Town 
(Of Fishermen, Farmers, Parasites and Courtesans ) 
F, A. WRIGHT 
“Which of Horace’s classics can compete with Alciphron in 
charm, in naivety, in direct and sometimes risky humour—1in 
short, in just those qualities which men in general seek for their 
reading? The Alciphron of our day would be a best seller! ”— 
Manchester Guardian. 














Cyrano de Bergerac’s Voyages to Moon and Sun 

R. ALDINGiON : 

The hero of Rostand’s famous play was a real man, and this 

is the book he wrote. It resembles Gulliver’s Travels, but was 

written before it. The translation is from the latest French 

text, and is complete and wunexpurgated; for the book was 
partly ougpresecs when it first appeared. ws. 

Send for &pp. prospectus (free om application). 


The Claims of the Coming Generation 
Edited by SIR JAMES MARCHANT, B.B.E.. LD: 


A book of essays on the care of children and adolescents. 
The contributors include the Very Rev. Dean Inge, Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, Prof. Sir F. W. Mott, Prof. J. A. Thomson, 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb, Sir James Yoxall, Dr. C, J. Bond, Rev. 
R. C. Gillie, etc. 6s. 6d. net. 


W. S. SONNENSCHEIN’S 
The Best Books: Third Edition 


A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO THE BEST AVAILABLE 
BOOKS (about 100,000) in every Department of Science, Art 
and Literature, with Dates of Publication, Prices and Publishers’ 
Names (English and American) of each. Part Ill. (HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, ARCH/ZEOLOGY, in 106 Sections, with in- 
numerable sub-sections) is published this day. Pp. 606, 4to, 
31s. 6d. net. Part IV. (completing the work) will be published 
by the end of the year. 


The Caveman Within Us 
sy W. J. FIELDING 
“A thoughtful, clearly written, and well-documented study of 
atavism. Every intelligent person recognises that the aboriginal 
human instincts persist in the most civilised among us. Mr. 
Fielding’s distinctive service consists in pointing out how these 
instincts may be controlled so as to be socially useful.’’— 
Sunday Times. 10s. 6d. net. 


Race Decadence 

By W. S. SADLER 
* Discusses the problem of race-decadence in America under 
two heads: (1) Physical decadence; (2) Mental degeneracy. 
He considers the position grave, and strongly urges the desira- 
bility of restricting the unfit from marriage and reproduction.””— 
Times Literary Supplement, 10s. 6d. net. 


t oe 
Natural Religion 

By J. S. BOLTON, M.D. a 

The attractiveness of this book lies in, the fact that it is 

Solton’s own Bible, and that it is a sincere and inspiring 

one.”’—Co-operative News. 3s. 6d. net. 


Chance and Error 
By MARSH HOPKINS, M.E.I.C. 


“Mr. Hopkins makes that most fascinating but difficult branch 
of mathematical studies, the Theory of Probability, almost as 
intelligible to the lay reader as a well-written story. Perhaps the 





most entertaining chapter is that on Monte Carlo. Here is 
shown to the man ‘with a system’ his chances of breaking 
the bank.”—Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Psychology of Reasoning 
By EUGENIO RIGNANO 

This book is an attempt to do for this generation what J. S. 
Mill’s Logic so successfully did for the last. * Professor 
Rignano’s lucid and elaborate treatise takes us right up to the 
fountain head of psychological processes. The work might 
briefly be described as a new adventure in the sphere of logic. 

A most suggestive book.”—-Glasgow Herald, 
[Int. Lib. of Psychology.] 14s. net. 





George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
Kegan Paul & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 4. 
































LORD 
SHAFTESBURY 


By J. L. & BARBARA HAMMOND. 
12s. net. 


Manchester Guardian: “, . . The interpretation is executed 
with the critical knowledge and literary skill with which readers 
of the authors’ earlier works are already familiar. . . . They 

ave portrayed a character with what one can only feel to be 
rare imaginative understanding, and in the portrayal have 
illumined a dark chapter of English history.” 


Observer: “Mr. and Mrs. Hammond's brilliant and highly 
concentrated study of Lord Shaftesbury’s career. : ‘his 
extraordinary man has at last found a chronicler worthy of him. 
This book of the Hammond’s should by all means be read with 
Mr. Edwin Hodder’s life. . . . Of the extent and duration 
of his labours this book gives a vivid account.” 





RECENT ISSUES 





A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
By JOSEPH QUINCY ADAMS. 
Observer: “ Professor Adams is well enough known 

among English scholars to ensure every attention for 

his new Life of William Shakespeare. ... His work 
involves one of the most careful and consecutive narra- 

tives that we possess of the stage politics of the time.” 


OLD INDIAN TRAILS 
By WALTER McCLINTOCK, M.A. 21s. net. 


Morning Post: “‘ A remarkable book which describes the 
life of the Blackfoot Indians in 1896. . . . price- 
less record of what has been and never again can be.” 


SHADOWS ON THE PALATINE 
By WILFRANC HUBBARD. 8s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post: “In Mr. Hubbard we must welcome a 
new writer of great distinction, who can challenge com- 
parison for learning and irony with the author of Clio.” 


DANCE OF LIFE 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


WOMAN : A Vindication 
By ANTHONY LUDOVICI, 12s. net. 


ALFRED DEAKIN 
A biographical study of a great Australian. 
By WALTER MURDOCH. 14s. net. 


Times: “ Viewed as a contribution either to the history 
or to the literature of the Empire his rises to 
heights of genuine greatness.” 


LONDON : Its Origin and Early Development 
By WILLIAM PAGE, F.S.A. 14s. net. 
MALAYA: The Straits Settlements and Malay 
States 
Edited by R. O. WINSTEDT, M.A, 12s, 
EQUATORIA: The Lado Enclave 
By the late MAJOR C. H. STIGAND, O.B.E. 


With an Introductory Memoir by Gen. Sir 
REGINALD WINGATE, Bt., G.C.B., etc. Maps. 21s. net. 


21s. net. 


THE 


12s. net. 


book 


net. 





Hatt 











THE 
PITIFUL WIFE 


By STORM JAMESON. 


Morning Post: ‘* Miss Storm Jameson has achieved great and 
real beauty. . . Jael’s portrait, at full length, seems to us 
as delicate and strong, as completely fine a thing, as any in 
recent fiction.” 


Ts. 6d. net. 


Times Literary Supplement: “ There is in this strong and often 
beautiful story the unity of conception for which > have been 
waiting. 2 Rises above a situation to something near the 
universal tragedy of man and woman,” 


Observer: “Miss Storm Jameson has most magnificently 
brought it off.... There are few living novelists who could 
keep so high an emotional tension for so long, and at the 
same time never become fantastic or metaphysical. ‘ The Pitiful 
Wife’ is a fine piece of work, on which Miss Jameson is to be 
heartily congratulated.” 





CONSTABLE LONDON W.C. 
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HE statements recently made by a correspondent in a letter to the Spectator are of interest 

in regard to the work that is being carried on by The Medici Society. In the first place, the 

gentleman in question suggested the formation of a gallery of reproductions of the great works of 
art situated abroad and therefore beyond the knowledge of those who cannot travel. In the second 
place, he regretted that this Society had not reproduced in the Series of Medici Prints the Gioconda, 
To take the first point, it may be supposed that all those who have given serious thought {o the 
matter will endorse the scheme, provided always that the reproductions adequately represented the 
originals. The writer was kind enough to intimate that the Medici Prints were among the few of 
which this could be said. The Medici Society has, in fact, for many years pursued the principles 
of the suggested scheme, until by now its Galleries in Grafton Street (Bond Street), London, jp 
Liverpool and in Bournemouth, where every print can be seen hung upon the walls in specially 
designed frames, really do no less than present a purview of the world’s O!d Masters, such as can 
be seen in no single gallery in any country. The series now contains about 250 reproductions jn 
colour facsimile of some of the most beautiful and renowned pictures in existence. The closure of 
Central Europe during the War yeam and the still continuing impossibility of seeing the pictures 
in Russia are but instances of the vaiie of the Medici prints to students. There are many enlightened 
authorities of art galleries all the world over who are fully alive to this advantage and see to it 
that a representative collection of Medici prints is available to the public in their Galleries, The 
Society, however, takes, may it be suggested, a slightly more human view of these matters and 
really prefers to see its prints go into the actual homes of picture lovers, rather than grace the 
walls of the greatest of art galleries. Bad as this may be morally, it inclines towards the ninety 
and nine just persons who may live with and daily enjoy these prints. Another reason for this 
is obvious, for it costs far more than the {20 suggested by the writer to the Sfectator—nearer 
twenty {20—to produce a Medici print; therefore, if Medici prints are to be available to the 
public at the moderate prices at which they are offered, a large number of purchasers must be 
found for them. 


This leads logically to the second point. The Medici Society did, in actual fact, reproduce La Gioconda 
in the year 1910, and has reprinted it since that date more than once. It sells at 32s. 6d. a copy—about 
the average price of Medici Prints. Yet even admirers of Medici Prints seem unaware of its existence. 
The Society is constantly faced with the difficulty of reminding the public of its long list of productions 
—not even its frequent use of the back page of the Spectator is enough. It therefore urges all those who 
are good enough to take an interest in its work, all those who are lovers of painting, all those who care for 
the decoration of their walls, to register their names with the Society, so that they may receive the latest lists and 
catalogues as and when issued. 


The complete Catalogue of the Medici Prints, 
with larger illustrations, Post free 15. 


The Medici Society adds on an average six prints a year to its list. ‘Those recently issued are :— 


Corot “ ae on «» Woodgatherers (Tate Gallery) Fr. 20.. aia ‘ic a os - -- Price 30s. 

BoTriceLliI, SCHOOL, OF .. -» The Virgin and Child (Nattonal Gallery) It. 97 .. oe “< Tr -. Price 30s. 

TERBORCH .. wie ue .. Helena van der Schalke (Rijks Musewsn) Fl. 50 .. oe ee oe ~. Price 27s. 6d, 

VERMEER .. ee se -. The Little Street in Delft (Rijks Museum) Fl. 51 .. ee ee ee «. Price 30s, 
The following are in active preparation :— 

VERMEER .. ee ee ee The Music Lesson (Windsor Castle). (Reproduced by special permission of H.M, the King.) 

FRANZ HALS oe os .» Hille Bobbe, The Witch of Haarlem (Berlin), 

VELASQUEZ .. ee ee -. The Infanta in Green (Vienna). 


The Medici Society’s Galleries 
LONDON: 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. 


Also at LIVERPOOL: 63 Bold Street & BOURNEMOUTH: 121 Old Christchurch Road. 








London ; Printed by W, Spealont & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and published by Tuomas SaunpFrs for the “ Srecraton” (Limited), at their Olle, 
No, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C,2, Saturday, September Sth, 1923, 
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